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Is the Microkernel Technology well suited for the Support of 
Object-Oriented Operating Systems: the Guide Experience 


R. Balter, P. Y. Chevalier, A. Freyssinet, D. Hagimont, S. Lacourte and 
X. Rousset de Pina 


Unité Mixte Bull-IMAG/Systémes, 2 avenue de Vignate, 38610 Giéres, France 
Internet: hagimont@imag.fr - Phone: +33 76 63 48 48 


Abstract: 

This paper describes our experience in the implementation of the Guide distributed object- 
oriented system on top of the Mach 3.0 microkernel. While many experimental distributed 
object-oriented environments have been implemented on Unix and much less on a bare 
machine, the emerging microkernel technology seems to provide a well suited trade-off between 
these two approaches. Microkernels provide modularity and flexibility for the design of a 
distributed operating system based on the client-server architecture, support of lightweight 
processes, efficient inter-process communication and the ability to implement flexible memory 
management policies. The goal of this paper is to provide an evaluation of the suitability of 
these features for the construction of distributed object-oriented operating systems. 


1. Introduction 


Several approaches have been considered in projects aiming at implementing a 
distributed object-oriented operating system. Some of them chose to build the entire 
system from scratch — 1.e. on a bare machine (e.g. Clouds [Dasgupta 90]), but most of 
them have chosen to implement a layer on top of the Unix system (e.g. Emerald 
[Black 86], Argus [Liskov 87]). For some years a number of research groups have 
been experimenting the emerging microkernel technology — mainly Mach [Acetta 86] 
and Chorus[Rozier 88] - for building such distributed systems. 

The goal of the Guide project! (Grenoble Universities Integrated Distributed 
Environment) is to provide a distributed platform for the support of object-oriented 
applications. The primary target applications are cooperative applications, such as 
multimedia document handling and software engineering, running on a set of 
heterogeneous workstations interconnected via a local area network. 

A first phase of the project (1987-89) delivered a prototype on top of Unix. A 
second phase, started in 1990, intended to build a new version of the Guide platform 
on top of the Mach 3.0 microkernel. The purpose of this paper is to describe the main 
lessons learned from this experiment about the adequacy of the microkernel techno- 
logy for building a distributed object-oriented operating system. 


A preliminary experience with Mach 2.5 and Chorus, described in [Boyer 91], 
convinced us that the microkernel technology should provide a good framework for 
building such a system. This led us to redesign and implement a new version of the 
Guide system using Mach 3.0 and the OSF/1 MK server. 

Guide provides a distributed virtual machine which is accessible to application 
programmers through object-oriented languages. Distributed computations, object 
sharing and persistence are key concepts of the Guide virtual machine. The Guide 
system provides the basic mechanisms which implement the functions of the Guide 
virtual machine. 

Our main concern when designing this system was to define a modular and 
open: architecture and to provide a generic support for object-oriented languages (i.e. 
to support different object-oriented languages such as the Guide language and a 
persistent distributed extension of C++). The choice of a microkernel as hosting 
environment was a good approach as it provides the required functions for building 


1 Guide is a component of the Comandos ESPRIT project [Balter 91]. 
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such a system, especially as far as memory management and communication are 
concerned. 

In the next section, we present a brief overview of the Guide model, including 
its object and execution model and its protection model. Section 3 briefly presents the 
Mach features that were used for the implementation of the system. Section 4 
describes the management of execution structures. Section 5 is devoted to object 
management. Section 6 presents the lessons of this experiment and discusses the 
suitability of microkernels for system implementation. Finally, the conclusion and the 
perspectives are given in section 7. 


Zz: Overview of the Guide model 


In this section, we give a brief overview of the Guide model. This model is em- 
bedded in object-oriented languages such as an extended version of C++ or the Guide 
language. The characteristics of the Guide language may be found in [Krakowiak 90]. 


2.1. Object and execution model 


In Guide, objects are passive, i.e. they are completely dissociated from 
execution structures. The execution unit is a job (which roughly corresponds to an 
“application’’). A job is a potentially distributed virtual space, in which one or several 
activities (sequential threads of control) are executed. Objects are dynamically bound 
into a job’s virtual space as a result of method calls; jobs and activities spread out to 
remote locations if they need to access remotely located objects. The virtual space of 
a job is composed of several virtual address spaces, possibly distributed on several 
machines; this distribution is transparent to the application. The location of the 
objects is determined by the system according to a location policy, currently fixed by 
default. 

Jobs and activities communicate by means of shared objects and there is no ex- 
plicit message passing. Objects are persistent (i.e. an object’s lifetime is not related to 
that of the jobs or activities which use it). In order to start an application, a user needs 
to specify an initial object and an initial method. A job is then created, the initial 
object is bound within this job, and an activity is started by a call to the initial method 
of that object. Other objects are then linked into the job as needed according to the 
calling pattern. Applications may explicitly create new objects, new activities, and 
new jobs. 

The object memory is organized as a two-level object store. Both levels are 
transparently distributed. The Virtual Object Memory (VOM) provides support for 
executing methods on shared, synchronized objects. The Secondary Storage (SS) 
provides permanent storage space for objects. The VOM acts as a cache for the SS. 
All objects are persistent; garbage collection is performed in the SS. Objects are 
named by unique system-wide identifiers, allocated at creation time. 


2.2. The protection model 


The protection model was defined to fulfil the following requirements: 

¢ Ensure isolation between users (i.e. an error in a user’s object must not affect 
the objects belonging to other users) and between applications (i.e. an error 
in an application must not affect applications that do not share objects with 
it). 

e Ensure consistency with the object model. In other words, access rules must 
be defined in terms of the access methods applicable to objects rather than in 
terms of read, write or execute operations. The unit of protection is the 
object; in addition, the model must support users and groups. 

¢ Solve the delegation problem. In other words, it must be possible to extend 
temporarily the rights of a user on a given object for the execution of a 
specific operation. This problem is precisely described in [Hagimont 92]. 
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The design of the protection model relies on the following concepts: 

e User. A user is named by the system using an identifier (Uid). 

¢ Owner. Each object is owned by a user; ownership on a given object is inher- 
ited from that of the creator object. 


In this paper, we do not describe the implementation of all these capabilities, 
but we focus on user and application isolation for which the use of Mach was very 
helpful. 


3. Presentation of some Mach features 


This section presents the basic Mach abstractions that were used in the imple- 
mentation of the Guide system. 


Kernel Abstractions 
The Guide object and execution model is based on the use of the following 
Mach abstractions: 

¢ Task: a task is a set of resources such as memory or communication ports. It 
can be viewed as a virtual address space divided into regions within which 
threads of control are executed. It provides a protected access to system re- 
sources (such as processors, ports). 

¢ Thread: A thread represents a sequential activity. A thread runs within a task; 
there can be multiple threads running within a task, with flexible scheduling 
facility. Resources of a task are shared by all the threads of the task. The 
traditional concept of a process is represented by a single thread running 
within a task. 

¢ Port: A port is a communication channel, which is implemented as a 
message queue managed and protected by the kernel. A port is only 
accessible via send / receive capabilities (rights). 


Memory Management 

The Mach kernel provides mechanisms to support large, potentially sparse 
virtual address spaces [Mach 92b]. Each task has an associated address map 
(maintained by the kernel) which controls the translation of a virtual address in the 
task’s address space into a physical address. The physical memory is used as a cache 
for the virtual address spaces of tasks. The Mach kernel does not implement by itself 
all of this caching; some special user tasks, called memory managers or external 
pagers, participate in this management. 

A memory manager allows a task to create memory objects (1.e., chunks of 
memory identified by ports). To address a memory object, a thread maps it within its 
virtual memory (i.e., the address space of its task). Once an object is mapped, page- 
faults on this object are treated in the same way as “normal” page faults. The kernel 
sends page-fault message to the memory manager to which the object belongs. 


4. Execution structures management on Mach 3.0 


We describe in this section the implementation of the execution structures of the 
Guide system on top of Mach 3.0. The first sub-section presents this mapping on 
Mach, using tasks and threads, and the second sub-section discusses how Mach 
features allowed us to fulfill the protection requirements that relates to execution 
structures. 


4.1. Jobs and activities 


The computational model of Guide defines two major entities: jobs and 
activities. These entities being potentially distributed, they are represented on the 
nodes they span by some local components. 
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A job is represented by a task on each node it spans (if we do not consider pro- 
tection at this stage of the presentation). Activities in jobs are implemented by threads 
running in the tasks that implement the jobs. An activity that has visited several nodes 
will be represented by a thread in each task. An activity can change its execution node 
through a remote object call, following a synchronous scheme. 





|| This figure shows a job running on three nodes. Activities may have spread on the three nodes. 
For example, activity AJ is represented on node 1 and on node 2, while activity A2 is 
represented on node 2 and on node 3. This spreading of AJ and A2 ensures that this job has 
some local components on these nodes. 


Therefore, since the Guide execution model could be considered as a distnbuted 
version of the Mach execution model, Mach features were very well suited for its sup- 
port. 

Mach IPC is used for remote object call. A port is associated to each thread that 
implements a local component of an activity. This thread receives execution requests 
on that port from other components. At a time, there is only one active component of 
an activity; the others are waiting for a remote call request. For this purpose, Mach 
ports are very convenient because the sender of a message has no need to care about 
the location of the port in the network, and the interface is the same whether the task 
that owns the port is local or not. 

Since Mach does not provide remote creation primitives, a particular daemon is 
present on each node to allow the creation of a local component for a job (or for an 
activity) on that node. This node daemon registers the communication port associated 
to each component of a Guide activity. The first time an activity spreads from one 
node to another, the daemon is queried and it returns the port to which the request 
must be sent. For subsequent remote invocations, the port of the target activity is 
cached in the task of the calling activity. 


4.2. Protection 


The protection requirements that relate to isolation are two-fold: to guarantee 
mutual isolation between jobs and to enforce user isolation despite the sharing of ob- 
jects. 

Jobs do not share local components (tasks) because we want to guarantee 
mutual isolation between jobs. 

In order to enforce isolation between users, we decided that objects of different 
Owners must be mapped in different tasks. Therefore, a job may have several 
representatives on a node, each of them associated to a different object owner. An 
activity running in an object owned by user X which invokes an operation on an 
object owned by user Y, crosses the task boundaries and thus is interpreted by the 
system. Therefore an addressing error in a method of an object can only affect objects 
having the same owner. A truly object-oriented protected scheme would have 
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required a separate task for each object, in order to prevent an error in an object from 
affecting another object, as it is the case in a real segmented-based operating systems 
like Clouds [Dasgupta 90]. This solution is not efficiently applicable here, because 
the average object size is small (see section 5). Figure 2 illustrates the structure of 
jobs including protection aspects. 





Fig, 2: nd protecti 


This figure shows a job whose components (tasks) are distributed among three nodes. This job 

uses objects of different owners. These objects are respectively mapped in different tasks in 

order to guarantee owner’s isolation. The plain arrows correspond to object calls between 
| objects that belong to different owners. 


The current implementation associates a Mach port to each local component of 
an activity (thread) in a task, and the thread waits for a new execution request as it is 
done in the distributed case. 

Hence a task which is a local component of a job will only have rights on ports 
that are associated to local components of activities of the same job. It will not be 
possible for an activity to send an execution request to an activity that belongs to 
another job. Using ports ensures that activities belonging to different jobs will not 
interfere. 

Another benefit of Mach ports that relates to protection appears in our solution 
for the delegation problem. In our solution (that could be described in a longer paper), 
we have to make some checks each time an object call involves two objects that 
belong to different owners. When such a call occurs, the object call crosses task 
boundaries, and the check can be done in the called task, but the problem comes from 
the fact that the two tasks that are involved may be associated to the same object 
owner on different nodes, in which case no check is needed. In fact, we need to 
authentify the owner associated with the calling task. In our implementation, we 
allocate two ports for each local component of an activity: the first one (called the 
twin port) is given to all the tasks (local component of the job) that are associated to 
the same object owner in the job, the second (called the public port) is given to all the 
other local components of the job. Therefore, a thread in a task that receives an object 
call request has to do the check if the message is received on the public port. The 
figure 3 illustrates this mechanism. 

We also have to authenticate a task which is a local component of a job when it 
asks for a service to the node daemon of a node. The port that identifies a task in 
Mach is used as a capability in our system. A task that requests a remote invocation to 
the node daemon of a node authenticates itself by giving its private port 
(mach_task_self). It allows the node daemon to authenticate the job which requests a 
service. The same mechanism is used when a mapping request is sent to a memory 
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manager that will have to check if the mapping is allowed for the object owner 
associated to the task (see section 5). 





Fi . 
This figure presents a job composed of five tasks. Tasks Tl and T3 contain objects belonging to 
Ownerl1, while task T2 is associated to Owner3. A method call from an object within T2 to an 
object within T1 will use the public port (plain arrow), while a method call from T3 will use the 
twin port (dashed arrow). 


5. Object management on Mach 3.0 


We describe in this section the implementation of the Guide Virtual Object 
Memory on top of Mach 3.0. The first sub-section focuses on object sharing using the 
memory manager facility; the second sub-section deals with persistent object storage. 


5.1. Object sharing 


Mach imposes two limitations for the design of the Guide system. First, Mach 
provides a limited number of system resources (such as ports) per task. This does not 
allow the potential sharing of many objects by two different jobs. Moreover, the unit 
of mapping in the address space of a task is a set of pages, which is much greater than 
the average size of our objects (a few hundred bytes). For these two reasons, we 
introduced the concept of cluster (a cluster is a set of objects) in order to support the 
sharing of fine-grained objects. Clusters also allow to group objects into pages in 
order to minimize object transfers between VOM and SS. As a cluster may contain 
several objects, the sharing of an object implies the sharing of other objects. Thus, all 
the objects in a cluster must belong to the same owner. 


Microkernels provide the memory manager facility. A memory manager is a 
user process which allows other processes to map a chunk of memory, identified by a 
port, into their virtual address spaces. From the microkernel point of view, the 
memory manager is responsible for handling page faults that may arise on this chunk 
of memory. We used this facility to implement clusters. Clusters are managed by a set 
of memory managers that we call cluster managers. These managers are distributed 
among the network and may cooperate together. A cluster manager implements two 
kinds of functions: 
¢ mapping, sharing and protection control; 
¢ paging functions such as page-in/page-out requests from the Mach kernel 
(the interface between the kernel and the cluster manager is defined in [Mach 
92a]). 
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Figure 4 depicts the interactions between jobs, the microkernel and the cluster 
managers. 
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Fig, 4: Cluster 
This figure depicts the sharing of the cluster Clu/ between tasks T7 and 72. In order to map that 
cluster, both tasks send a clu_ Map request to the cluster manager. After checking the rights of 
the tasks, the cluster manager returns a port (P29) which will be used by the tasks when 
mapping the cluster. Access to the cluster will cause page faults that will be redirected by the 
kemel to the cluster manager using the port P29. 


5.2. Object storage 


In the computational model defined above, we made the distinction between 
two levels of memory: the VOM which provides support for method executions and 
which consists of the union of physical memory and the swap disk spaces of each 
node, and the SS, which provides long term storage support. The interface between 
VOM and SS 1s defined in terms of load and store operations. The separation between 
VOM and SS 1s useful for the following reasons: 

¢ Modularity (i.e., ability to reuse existing storage servers such as AFS or 

Pegasus [Leslie 93]), 

e Security (1.e., access control to the persistent storage interface), 

¢ Quality of service (1.e., servers can provide different storage policies such as 

reliability, fast access, etc.). 


Moreover, movements of clusters between the VOM and the SS are entirely 
managed by cluster managers. This allows this transfer to be performed very 
efficiently. Transfers are performed on demand (i.e. the whole cluster is not 
transferred in VOM at mapping time): a page 1s only loaded in VOM when the cluster 
manager receives a fault on this page. This ensures that the transfer occurs only for 
those pages that are actually used by jobs. Furthermore, when the cluster manager has 
to store the modified image of a cluster in SS, only dirty pages are copied to SS. This 
scheme allows the traffic between VOM and SS to be reduced. 


6. Evaluation 


In this section, we summarize the lessons learned from our experience in 
building the Guide system on top of Mach 3.0. We first discuss the adequacy of 
microkernels for the implementation of our system. Then, we present some 
performance figures performed on our prototype. 


6.1. Adequacy of Mach 3.0 


We have shown in the description of the implementation of the Guide system 
that the microkernel technology provides a well suited platform for the design of a 
distributed object-oriented operating system. 
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As mentioned above, the Guide model can be viewed as a distributed version of 
the Mach model. Consequently the mapping of the Guide abstractions (jobs and 
activities) on the Mach abstractions (tasks and threads) was straightforward. In Guide, 
an application involves a potentially distributed virtual address space called a job 
within which several activities may run. Jobs and activities are naturally represented 
by a set of tasks and threads running on the nodes visited by the application. 

The benefits of the port concept are twofold: 

e The port provides a location transparent address for message passing 
between tasks. Therefore, in our implementation, we were able to develop 
and debug the entire Guide kernel on a single machine, since message 
passing between tasks on a single machine or on different machines have the 
same interface. The step between a centralized prototype and the fully 
distributed version was quite small compared to the former experiment 
achieved on top of Unix. 

e Mach ports are protected in the sense that a port cannot be used unless it has 
been explicitly given by a task that has the required rights on this port. This 
allows the implementation of the isolation requirements for jobs and users. 
This also allows the authentication of these user-level tasks when they 
cooperate with the Guide kernel. 


The ability to design our own memory manager was one of the key benefits 

from using the microkernel approach: 

e It allows a simple implementation of object sharing between different nodes, 
which was not straightforward on Unix. 

e It allows the implementation of flexible consistency policies according to ap- 
plication requirements. 

e It allows the efficient management of fine-grained objects. The use of 
memory managers allows a clear separation between the object as unit of 
addressing, the cluster as unit of mapping, and the page as unit for I/O 
transfers. This allows an optimization of the multiple facets of memory 
management. 

e Cluster managers enforce the protection model by controlling user rights on 
objects into a protected server. In addition, clusters are not made visible to 
applications. This also improves the protection scheme of the system. 


However the implementation of Guide suffered from some missing features 

which are listed below: 

e’ The ability to create a task on a remote node would greatly simplify the 
overall architecture and especially the management of the execution 
structures. 

e Protected ports have a major drawback in a distributed environment: applica- 
tions cannot share ports. Should this facility be available, finding a specific 
task within a job would have been improved, for example by removing the 
need to contact the node daemon. 

e Port groups would have been convenient for managing distributed entities 
such as jobs and activities. They would also have been useful for providing 
fault tolerance facilities. 

e¢ Implementation of synchronisation tools such as semaphore objects shared 
between task located on the same or different nodes is not an easy work. The 
designer should either provide a semaphore server or ensure that all threads 
sharing a semaphore object know each other’s ports. 

e As proposed in [McNamee 90], it would be interesting to provide the ability 
to manage page replacement in physical memory at the level of a cluster 
manager, since a cluster manager does have some knowledge about cluster 
usage that the kernel cannot manage. For example in the current 
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implementation, cluster managers collect and store information about page 
access or Cluster sharing which could allow improved paging. 

e It is not possible currently to develop servers on Mach independently of 
OSF/1 (for example to get hight level I/O functionalities). 


6.2. Performance 


The implementation of Guide-2 started at the end of 1991, using first Mach-3.0 
and then Mach 3.0/NORMA both with OSF-1 /MK-13 on Bull-Zenith P.C. 1486 (33 
MHz) connected to a 10 Mb Ethernet. Mach-3.0/NORMA is a version of Mach-3.0 
that allows to consider a set of workstations connected by a LAN as a multiprocessor. 
NORMA integrates the network communication inside the microkernel, with a 
substantial gain of performance (a factor of about 50). Table 1 gives some preliminary 
figures. These figures measure the elapsed time of the basic functions provided by the 
cluster manager: cluster creation, cluster mapping, handling a read or write page fault 
and cluster unmapping. In this experiment clusters in secondary storage were simply 
implemented by Unix files. A more elaborate version of the storage server is under 
way. 






page read ee eae 
| page wre 


Creating a cluster is a Cost intensive operation since it requires to create two 
Unix files: one for storing the cluster descriptor and one for the actual cluster. In 
addition, this operation involves an access to a specific file containing the information 
used to allocate a global unique name for the cluster. The cost of this operation will 
be significantly reduced when using the final version of the storage server. 

Mapping a cluster requires to read the descriptor of the cluster in order to pick 
up its size and its owner. In the upcoming version of the storage server cluster 
descriptors will be cached in main memory to reduce the overhead of accessing the 
cluster descriptor. 

The figures related to page faults (page read and page write) take into account 
the cache management associated to the Unix file system. 

Cluster unmapping implies to store all modified pages in SS. In our scenario all 
pages were modified; this explains the relatively high value for this figure. Real appli- 
cations are not expected to update all pages at each execution; if it were the case, the 
cluster manager would obviously become a bottleneck for the whole system. 








To conclude this section, we are convinced that these results are very promising 
regarding the level of functionality provided by the cluster machine (1.e.;, object shar- 
ing, persistence and protection) and the benefits, in terms of security and modularity, 
offered by our architecture. The performance is expected to be slightly improved 
when the implementation of a full storage server will replace the current 
implementation based on Unix files. 


ye Conclusion 


We have shown in this paper how we used Mach 3.0 features in the 
implementation of the Guide system. The Guide system provides an execution 


1 Clusters are 10 pages long (40960 bytes). 
és Pages are transfered from SS to VOM (in read or write case). 
3 Pages are stored from execution memory to persistent store. 
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environment for an object-oriented programming language. The main features of the 
system are: persistent shared objects, supported by a two-level distributed storage, 
transparent distribution of objects, execution model based on concurrent, distributed 
jobs and activities, and support for protection. 

The objective of this paper was to assess our three year experience in using 
Mach and to present the lessons learned from this work concerning the adequacy of 
microkernels for building distributed systems. Systems like Mach and Chorus are 
organized as a set of servers which are managed by a minimal microkernel. The 
flexibility provided by this architecture greatly helps the design of distributed 
systems. Furthermore modularity allows different parts of the system to be designed 
and tested separately on the one hand, and various resource management policies to 
be experimented on the other hand. 


The Guide prototype is currently running on a network of 1486-based machines 
using Mach 3.0 and the OSF/1 MK server. The implementation is nearly complete. 
Several applications such as a distributed co-operative spreadsheet are already 
running, that allow debugging and tuning of the system. These experiments have 
shown that the standard version of Mach 3.0 performs poorly over the network. 
Therefore, in co-operation with OSF-RI, we are currently experimenting the NORMA 
version of Mach 3.0 to reduce the cost of remote invocations. Preliminary 
experiments with this advanced version are very encouraging. 
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Abstract 


Three major technological directions in computer technology are transaction processing, object 
orientation, and microkernel operating systems. The KeyKOS operating system and the KeyTXF 
transaction processing system combine all three of these technologies. The design of KeyKOS 
directly provides operating system level objects on a microkernel base. In order to maintain the 
integrity of these objects, KeyKOS takes periodic checkpoints of the entire system. In addition, 
KeyKOS provides facilities for transaction processing which achieve very high transaction rates. 
Object oriented technology facilitates construction and reuse of transaction applications. This paper 
describes how these ideas are combined in the KeyKOS system. 


1 Introduction 


This paper examines the structure of an application environment that combines three technologies: 
transaction processing, object orientation, and microkernel operating systems. The KeyTXF transaction 
processing system, which runs on the KeyKOS microkernel operating system, provides high performance 
object oriented transaction processing. We believe that this work demonstrates that these technologies can 
be successfully combined, gaining the advantages of each. 


1.1 Transaction Processing 


The technology of transaction processing significantly reduces the effort required to build applications by 
allowing applications to combine a group of one or more operations on one or more objects while 
providing the following ““ACID” properties: 


Atomicity - “all or nothing” 

Consistency - The application can ensure that the data base state does not violate application 
defined consistency mules. 

Isolation - Transactions are logically executed serially. 

Durability - Results of a completed transaction are never lost. 


1.2 Object Orientation 


Object oriented systems support encapsulation and isolation of function. They support the association of 
data with the algorithms that manipulate that data and the protection of that data from other algorithms. 
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They make it easy to change the implementation of functions without affecting the users of those 
functions. They make it easy to build new function using existing functions as building blocks. 


1.3 Microkernel 


Microkemel systems support easy extension of “system” facilities. They permit support of more than one 
application programming interface. They significantly reduce the effort required to port the system to a new 
hardware architecture. They increase reliability by decreasing the amount of code whose failure crashes the 
entire system. 


2 Related Work 


2.1 Persistent Memory 


Satish M. Thatte describes a design for a persistent virtual memory system [9] with transactions for object- 
oriented garbage collected programming systems and object-oriented databases. In contrast with the approach 
to persistent memory used in KeyKOS, his design requires unforgeable pointers, bounds checking, and 
automatic garbage collection. His transaction manager keeps an external redo log outside virtual memory, 
while KeyTXF keeps the log in virtual memory. 


2.2 QuickSilver 


QuickSilver [8] is an operating system with a small kernel that supports extensive use of transactions. 
QuickSilver is not explicitly object-oriented. In contrast, KeyKOS uses object technology to support 
transactions without requiring awareness of transactions in the microkernel. 


2.3 X/Open and OSI Distributed Transaction Processing 


These standards address the need for defined interfaces between a transaction application and the software 
components with which it interacts. Though not specifically object-oriented, such an interface can be 
viewed as an object interface, whether the object is local or remote. This interface makes explicit use of 
Transaction ID’s. 


2.4 Object Management Group 
The Object Management Group has identified the Object Transaction Service as a service which may be the 
subject of a future Request For Proposal. This work is in a very preliminary stage. 


3 KeyKOS Features Important to Transaction Processing 


KeyKoS® [2 and 4] is a fault tolerant, object-oriented, microkemel operating system. KeyKOS uses 
capabilities[6] to address objects. KeyKOS provides operating system level protection to its objects. 


The checkpoint mechanism [5] is the principal way KeyKOS makes data durable or persistent. The system 
level checkpoint periodically saves the entire state of the system on non-volatile storage (i.e. disk). This 
Checkpoint protects all processes, data, files, registers, etc. against the system going down (whether planned 
or unplanned). When KeyKOS is restarted, the state of the system at the most recent checkpoint is restored, 
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and the all processes continue running from that state. Taking a checkpoint interrupts execution of processes 
for less than a second. Restart requires only the time for active processes to fault in their working sets. 


A system level checkpoint is taken every few minutes, so the system must be able to commit transactions 
between checkpoints. To support the durability requirement of transaction processing, KeyKOS has an 
additional kernel-implemented operation, the Journalize Page operation. This operation saves the current 
contents of a virtual memory page to disk immediately so that the data will not be lost. After a restart, the 
data in the page will represent the data at the time the Journalize Page operation was called (or at the 
previous checkpoint, whichever is more recent). Using the Journalize Page operation, the KeyTXF 
transaction processing system can fail at any point in time without losing any committed transactions. 


Fault tolerance was a major goal of the KeyKOS microkemel. In addition to the checkpoint and journaling 
mechanisms, the microkemel uses automatic disk mirroring to ensure that no data can be lost from a single 
disk failure at any time. A special mechanism, described in section 6, is used to handle disk failures that 
occur in the middle of writing a disk page, resulting in the page being partially written. 


KeyKOS uses a time stamp which allows it to record a time with a resolution of better than a microsecond 
and a date covering over 100 years'. This time stamp is used extensively in Key TXE KeyTXF requires that 
time stamps never go backwards, and that the resolution is sufficient to generate distinct time stamps at the 
desired transaction rate. 


KeyKOS maintains the time of the last restart and the time of the last checkpoint in a special page called 
the checkpoint page. This information is used by KeyTXF to detect when a restart has occurred. 


The Compare and Swap operation atomically compares an “old” value with a value in memory. If they are 
the same, it stores a “new” value into that memory location. It retums an indication of whether a store 
occurred. If Compare and Swap is not available in hardware, it may be implemented in the kemel. KeyTXF 
assumes that it is atomic in relation to checkpoint/restart. 


KeyTXF is implemented directly on the microkernel interface. KeyTXF applications can be implemented in 
any of the supported operating system environments including the microkemel. 


4 KeyTXF Structure 


A transaction processing application is viewed as an object which communicates through references to other 
objects. On the “front end”, the application communicates with requesters of transactions. On the “back 
end”, the application communicates with data storage services, often called resource managers. The 
application performs its own specific operations needed to process the transaction. The application is 
responsible for maintaining the consistency of its objects. See Figure 1. 


Because the KeyKOS microkemel supports cheap processes, KeyTXF uses several processes for each 
transaction, simplifying both system and application design. These processes are objects in KeyKOS 
terminology. Multiple instances of the application are used to allow more than one transaction to be 
processed at a time. Using multiple instances allows the application programmer to program with the 
simplicity of single threaded logic. 


The actual resolution depends on the hardware timing facilities available 
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Both the Transaction Distributor and the Commit/Abort Manager dedicate an interface object to each 
application instance. The Transaction Distributor uses its interface object to send transactions to the 
application instance, monitor its status, and provide it with networking services. The Commit/Abort 
Manager uses its interface object, called the Commit/Abort Interface Object (CAIO) to save data to be 
committed as described below. KeyTXF uses these objects to serve many of the functions that the 
transaction ID serves in other systems. 
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Figure 2: Transaction Distributor and Commit/Abort Manager Process Structure 
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4.1 Front end 


Transactions enter the system as messages from a communications network. They are routed to the 
Transaction Distributor, which selects an available application instance to process the transaction and passes 
the message to the application. It returns messages from the application to the transaction source. It can 
also detect the need for restart recovery. 


4.1.1 Transaction Distributor 


In addition to selecting an available application instance to process the transaction, the Transaction 
Distributor is responsible for recovering from application program crashes by aborting any transaction that 
iS in progress and notifying the transaction source that the transaction has failed. 


4.1.2 Monitor 


The Monitor provides an operator with a real time display of the status of the system. 


4.2 Back end 


The back end consists of the Commit/Abort Manager, and one or more database objects. 


4.2.1 Commit/Abort Manager (CAM) 


The heart of the system is the Commit/Abort Manager (CAM). The CAM ensures atomicity of transactions 
by supporting Commit and Abort operations. During transaction processing, it records all changes to the 
database objects. The actual database objects are not changed until the transaction is committed. When a 
commit is issued, the CAM writes all the database changes into a log, uses the Journalize Page operation to 
protect that log, sends the changes to the database objects, and then releases all the locks acquired by the 
transaction. 


In addition, the CAM is responsible detecting whether the system has restarted, and recovering from the 
restart. During restart recovery, the CAM reads the log and re-sends the logged changes to the database 
objects. 


The CAM 1s described in detail in section 5. 
4.2.2 Database Objects 


The database ensures isolation or serialization of transactions by means of record-level locking. The data 
storage objects do not need to know about commit/abort since that logic is in the Commit/Abort Manager. 


The microkemel’s object orientation helped us build a database out of smaller objects. We used a preexisting 
object type, called a record collection, which provided efficient indexed access to data. We used record 
collections to build a new object type, called a Multiple User Record Collection (MURC), which provides 
two enhancements to the basic record collection. The MURC allows multi-threaded access to data by 
spreading the data over multiple instances of the record collection (which is single threaded). In addition the 
MURC provides locking services. This construction resulted in a simple, efficient database, and took a new 
KeyKOS programmer two months to implement. Other data storage objects could also use wrappers to 
provide locking and/or interface translation. 
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The MURC goes through two stages of instantiation during system operation. The first stage occurs when 
a database is created. The MURC creates a number (specified by the caller) of record collections to hold the 
data. The caller has the option of arranging for these record collections to use space on different physical 
disk drives, to achieve parallel access. See figure 3. 
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Figure 3: The MURC after a database has been created 
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The second stage occurs when application instances are created. Each application instance has an associated 
MURC Accessor (one for each database) to hold its locks and to select the record collection which holds the 
desired record. See figure 4. Figure 5 shows the how the CAM connects to the database objects. 
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Figure 4: The MURC after three application instances have been created 
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Figure 5: An application instance accessing two databases 


5 Commit/Abort Manager Logic 


5.1 The Log 


The log contains information about all the transactions that have been committed since the last checkpoint. 
Each log entry consists of an entry header, and the data which defines the changes that were made to the 
database objects during the transaction, called the Local Event Queue (LEQ, see below). The entry header 
contains the length of the entry, and the internal application ID of the application instance responsible for 
this entry. The last log entry is followed by a header containing a length of zero which acts as an End of 
File (EOF) mark. 


The log is maintained in a fixed set of pages used in a circular manner. Access to the log is serialized by a 
lock called the log lock. The CAM maintains a global pointer to the place for the next log entry. Each page 
of the log has a header and a trailer, which are completely independent of the entry headers. The log page 
header consists of a word which is used to ensure disk write consistency (described later), and the time stamp 
of the last log entry that was placed in the page. The trailer consists of another word for disk write 
consistency assurance. The pages of the log have time stamps that are monotonically increasing, up to and 
including the page containing the EOF mark. As a refinement, if the EOF mark would occupy the first 
location in a page, it is omitted; in this case, non-monotonically increasing time stamps will mark the 
EOF. 


Since log entries that were made before the most recent checkpoint are not needed to recover the database, 
the log need contain no more data than is generated in a checkpoint interval. However, there are no 
significant costs (other than storage costs) in having the log larger than necessary. The CAM will force a 
checkpoint if the log space is exhausted. This action causes all transactions to wait until the checkpoint 
completes, and is undesirable because it introduces a noticeable delay in transaction processing. Allocating 
enough space for the log avoids this cause of delay. 
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5.2 Evolution of the Log 


Understanding the logic of the Commit/Abort Manager requires understanding the states of the log. A 
somewhat simplified view of the log, ignoring transient states while the CAIO is writing to the log, starts 
with the end of the previous replay and proceeds to the start of the next replay. 


At the end of replay, the Commit/Abort Manager initializes the Log Pointer to point to an EOF mark in 
the log. See figure 6. 






Figure 6: The state of the log immediately after replay 


After transactions have been committed, the log contains some transactions that were committed before the 
most recent checkpoint, and some that were committed after it. See figure 7. 
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Figure 7: The state of the log after some transactions have been committed. 


If the system fails at this point, the Log Pointer, the processes, and the databases (in fact, everything but 
the log), are backed up to their state at the last checkpoint. The log is not backed up because its pages are 
written out with the Journalize Page operation. The part of the log that must be replayed is the part between 
the log pointer and the EOF mark. See figure 8. 
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Figure 8: The state of the log after a restart has occurred and before replay. 
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5.3 Restart Detection 


Most KeyKOS programs do not need to detect restarts. When KeyKOS restarts from a checkpoint, all their 
state: registers, memory, files etc. etc., are restored to the (consistent) state at the time of the checkpoint and 
the program runs from there, producing the same results. When a program uses the Journalize Page 
operation, it loses this consistency, and needs to be aware of restarts. 


Consider the case of a CAIO about to store an EOF mark in the log. The simple-minded logic would be: (1) 
Write the LEQ into the log, (2) store an EOF mark in the log, and (3) call Journalize Page to write the log 
to disk. If a checkpoint is taken during step one, and the system continues to commit transactions, we end 
up with a log that looks like figure 7. 


If the KeyKOS restarts from that checkpoint, then the CAIO, whose state was backed up to the time of the 
checkpoint, completes step one, which is not a problem since copying the LEQ is an idempotent operation. 
But it then stores an EOF in the log, truncating the log and “uncommitting” the transactions following it 
in the log. To avoid this problem, the CAIO checks for restart when storing EOF in the log and at other 
critical points, and executes special logic if it finds that a restart has occurred. 


When the CAIO completes a replay, it saves the time of last restart in a global variable. To check for 
restart, it compares the time of last restart in the checkpoint page with the value it saved. If they are 
different, then a restart has occurred. 


Any time the CAIO detects that a restart has occurred, it first aborts any transaction in progress. (If the 
transaction was committed before the restart, then its effects on the database will be restored by replay.) The 
CAIO then initiates replay of the log. 


5.4 Commit/Abort Interface Object (CAIO) Logic 


5.4.1 Begin Transaction Logic 


A Begin Transaction operation is used by the CAIO only to ensure that the application is processing in the 
correct sequence. Because the CAIO’s provide transaction protection at all times, KeyTXF always considers 
the application instance to be in a transaction. As explained below, KeyKOS does not use Transaction ID’s, 
so when the application instance issues a Begin Transaction, there is no work to be done. This operation is 
not fundamental, and could be eliminated, saving a small amount of overhead. 


5.4.2 During Transaction Logic 

During transaction processing, the CAIO passes the read requests along to the database. When the 
application instance issues a read with lock, a write, or a delete, the CAIO saves data about the operation 
internally in a structure called the Local Event Queue (LEQ). 

5.4.3 Abort Transaction Logic 


An Abort Transaction operation causes the CAIO to discard the LEQ and release the database locks. Since 
no changes have been made to the database, that is the only processing necessary. 
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5.4.4 Commit Transaction Logic 


The commit operation is performed by a single phase commit. A simplified view of what happens when the 
application issues a “commit transaction” operation, is that the CAIO obtains the log lock, appends the 
LEQ to the log, releases the log lock, sends the changes recorded in the LEQ to the database, signals the 
database to release the locks, and returns “commit successful” to the application instance. 


Several optimizations contribute to the subtlety of the actual logic. Journalizing the pages of the log is 
done by independent threads for parallelism. The sequence of updating the database and journalizing the 
pages is arranged to maximize the probability of committing several transactions with a single journal 
write. And, as mentioned above, special logic is required to preserve the log when a restart occurs. 


As the Commit/Abort Manager appends to the log, it needs to advance through the pages of the log. The 
procedure getnextlogpage is used to advance to the next page, ensuring that committed transaction entries 
are not nullified. The logic of getnextlogpage is: 


Save the current time (called the new time stamp). If all goes well, this will be used as the new time 
stamp in the header of the current log page. 


Check for restart. By ensuring, after storing the time stamp, that a restart has not occurred, we ensure 
that the time stamp stored is earlier than any need for replay. If getnextlogpage detects a restart, it does 
not update the time stamp in the log page header, and a replay will be started. 


Copy the old time stamp in the header of the current page. Check that this time stamp is earlier than 
the new one. (It could be later if a checkpoint occurred after the check for restart, subsequent logging 
had written later entries into the page, and the system then restarted from that checkpoint.) If it is 
earlier, then use Compare and Swap to update the log page header time stamp passing the old time 
stamp as the “old” value and the new time stamp as the “new” value. This update will only succeed if 
the value in the page has not changed. If the value has changed, a restart has occurred. 


Get the capability to the next log page and make the page addressable. If the new page header’s time 
stamp is more recent than the last checkpoint, then the log has wrapped. Take a checkpoint to allow the 
log page to be reused. 


Fork a log write thread to journalize the just filled page. 


The complete logic to commit a transaction is: 
Obtain the log lock. 
Check for restart. 


Write a log entry header. Writing the header destroys the EOF mark. The end of the log must be 
detected by time stamps until the EOF mark is written at the end of the new entry. Call 
getnextlogpage whenever anew page is needed to wntte the log entry. 


Copy data from the LEQ to the log using getnextlogpage as needed. 


If there is room in the current page, then write an EOF mark (a length word of zero), using the 
following logic to avoid truncating a log after a restart: 


Store the current time stamp. 


Copy the old time stamp in the log page header, and the current value of the word where we will 
write the EOF, into local variables (subject to checkpoint). 


Check for restart. If the time stamp stored is earlier than or the same as the value found in the log 
page header, then a restart has occurred. 
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Use Compare and Swap to update the EOF mark using the value saved above as the “old” value. If 
the compare part of the Compare and Swap failed, a restart has occurred. 


Use Compare and Swap to update the time stamp in the page header using the value saved above as 
the “old” value. If the compare matched then the EOF mark has been successfully stored. 


Otherwise, the time stamp is different from the one saved and the system has restarted. If the time 
stamp we were trying to store is the same as the one now in the log page header, then the log 
entry being made is the last one in the log and the EOF mark just stored should remain in the log. 
Otherwise additional entries have been made in the log after ours and if the EOF mark is still zero, 
we must restore the old value (known because of the Compare and Swap). Continue with the 
normal restart logic. 


Update the log pointer to point to the next log slot. 
Release the log lock. 


Perform a pre-page operation on the next few log pages to avoid a paging operation while the log lock 
is held. 


Save the time stamp from the last log page for this log entry for use in checking for completion of the 
Joumalize Page operations. 


Process the entries in the LEQ in the order they were made. The lock entries need no action because the 
locks have already been obtained. For write or delete entries, call the appropriate database instance to 
perform the write or delete. Note whether there are any unlocked append entries, but do not perform 
them. 


Release all database locks. 


If there were any unlocked append entries, reprocess the LEQ to perform them. This logic allows an 
application to maintain a sequential log of transactions without that log file forcing serialization. 


Ensure that the entire log entry has been journalized by checking that log writes for all log pages older 
than or the same age as the last page of the entry have completed. If it is necessary to schedule a write, 
this transaction may be delayed up to 100ms to allow other transactions to be committed by the same 
write. Journalizing a log page is done by forking a thread. Releasing the log lock before performing the 
Journalize Page operation allows one disk write of the log to commit more than one transaction if their 
log entries fit in the same page. 


Retum “transaction committed” to the caller. 


5.5 Replay 


During replay, pages of the log are processed sequentially beginning from the log pointer. If a log page is 
found with a time stamp earlier than that of the previous page, then the current log entry is incomplete, it 
is discarded, and the log is considered to be at EOF. 


Replay runs in a process of its own, but calls the CAIO’s associated with each application instance to 
actually perform the database updates. Replay first gets the log lock to ensure all CAIO’s writing into the 
log have completed their writes. Replay then processes the log, starting from the log pointer saved by the 
checkpoint, and continuing until it detects log EOF. It releases the log lock before calling the CAIO’s, to 
ensure that they can complete their attempts to log a transaction (by aborting it) and become available to 
help in the replay. They regain the locks and perform the database updates. When replay is completed the 
application and CAIO’s are destroyed and rebuilt to avoid application errors that could continue a transaction 
that was entered before the restart. 
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6 Disk Failure Protection 


One non-obvious area of failure is when the computer system fails when halfway through writing a page. 
This failure can occur if the disk sectors are smaller than a page and only some of them have been written. 
If this occurs while the Journalize Page operation is writing a page, it is possible that, after restart, the page 
will have data from two separate times. The microkermel provides support for recovery from failures of this 
kind. 


The KeyKOS microkemel protects against this occurrence by allocating log pages in mirrored disk storage, 
and completing the write operation on one page before starting it on the other. The Jourmalize Page 
operation allows pages to be placed in a special state, where the kernel will use the first and last word in the 
page to hold a serial number of the write count. If a page in this state is read and the serial number at the 
start of the page does not match the serial number at the end, then the page is known to be corrupted and the 
other copy is read. 


This technique of failure protection can be defeated by certain algorithms in the disk controller. If for 
example, the disk controller caches sectors of a page and writes the first and last sectors before writing one 
of the middle ones, a failure may escape detection. Most SCSI disk systems do not specify whether they use 
such algorithms. 


7 Comparison with Other Systems 


It is instructive to compare the structure of KeyTXF with that of other systems. The KeyTXF structure 
takes advantage of the KeyKOS microkermel’s object orientation and efficient support for many objects. 
Without these keel features, the design approach used in KeyTXF would not be fast enough to be useful. 


Other systems generate a unique Transaction ID for each transaction that is processed [3]; KeyTXF does not 
use Transaction ID’s at all. A transaction is identified with the application instance that generates it. To 
distinguish transactions from different application instances, an application ID is used in the log. The 
application ID is reused for each transaction from the same application instance. 


The Commit/Abort Interface Object serves to carry the identification of the application ID, and therefore the 
transaction, to the CAM. It is worthwhile to note the generality of the object-oriented microkemel paradigm 
here. Systems that use Transaction ID’s must carry that ID in messages to entities that are involved in the 
transaction, such as databases and the transaction processing monitor. Often the Transaction ID is passed 
implicitly using an operating system level mechanism that is specific to transaction processing. 


The KeyKOS microkemel was not designed specifically for transaction processing and has no such specific 
mechanism. But the object-oriented design of KeyTXF makes such a mechanism unnecessary. Lacking such 
a mechanism, the microkemel remains small and fast. 


The CAIO’s are the key to this design. For each application instance, the CAIO mediates the application’s 
communication with the database objects. The interface objects are part of the CAM; they are responsible 
for identifying the different application instances and therefore the transactions. ane application code does 
not need to concern itself with identifying transactions. 


Mediating the application’s access to the database objects is possible because of the security features of 
KeyKOS. An application instance has access to the CAM, but does not have any direct access to the 
database objects. Only the CAM has access to the database objects. Thus the CAM is in a position to 
control the application’s access to the database objects by interposing an interface object. The KeyKOS 
microkemel allows this type of access control to be strictly enforced. 
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It is worth pointing out that an application instance is a general KeyKOS object, and as such is not 
restricted to a single process. It can create processes and objects, and can communicate with existing 
objects. The interface objects ensure that a database object is transaction protected even though the 
application instance may pass its capability to the CAIO on to other objects. 


8 Experience 


8.1 Benchmark Results 


An implementation of the TP1 performance benchmark[1] in 1986, showed that KeyTXF can process 18 
transactions/second on an IBM 4341 (a 1.3 MIPS processor) with two channels of 1.5 megabyte/second 
disk. This is equivalent to 13 transactions/second/MIPS. There were 3.3 disk I/O’s, 3 X.25 packets and 
76,000 instructions per transaction. Additional benchmarks show that performance scales linearly with CPU 
speed if the I/O system is also upgraded for increased capacity. This compared with 0.7 to 7 
transactions/second/MIPS for a variety of other systems at the time [7]. IBM’s TPF achieved about 22 
transactions/second/MIPS, but offers no protection; in TPF, all applications run in supervisor state. 


The superior performance resulted from the microkernel design and implementation. The microkemel’s 
checkpoint mechanism supports the caching in virtual memory of information normally stored in disk files, 
while maintaining consistency and durability. 


8.2 Banking application 


A commercial bank designed and implemented an application to process credit card authorization 
transactions using KeyKOS and KeyTXF. Though no formal measures were made, the development required 
approximately half the effort that it was estimated would have been required using traditional transaction 
processing systems. 


9 Conclusions 


The KeyTXF experience shows that it is possible to gain the advantages of microkermel architecture, object 
oriented operating systems, and high performance transaction processing in one system. Object orientation 
made it possible to keep the design of the transaction processing system and its applications simple, even 
to the extent of eliminating the use of Transaction ID’s. The microkemel architecture allowed us to achieve 
superior performance. We believe that reliability assertions require that disk system manufacturers provide 
sufficient specifications to allow software recovery from system failures that occur while writing. 
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From V to Vanguard: The Evolution of a Distributed, Object-Oriented 
Microkernel Interface 
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Abstract 

The Vanguard operating system kemel was designed and implemented as a research testbed for distributed 
applications and higher-level operating system services. Using the design of the V-System as a starting 
point, we developed an extensible set of operating system services, organized in an object type hierarchy. 
We also implemented a modular OS (micro)kemel that implements these services. 


An important part of any microkemel design is its exported interface, as the design of this interface affects 
the ease with which programmers can develop higher-level operating system services on top of the kernel. 
In this paper we describe several notable features of the Vanguard microkemel interface —in particular, its 
process and object model, its object identification scheme, and its use of group communication. We show 
how these features lead to a simple yet powerful interface that avoids the need to provide an excessive 
number of operations. 


1. Introduction 


An important part of any microkemel design is the interface that the microkernel exports to higher-level OS 
services. In fact, this interface can be said to define the microkemel itself. A microkemel interface must be 
sufficiently rich to easily support all possible higher-level services that could be built on top of it, including 
value-added OS services (such as file systems), application program interfaces and runtime libraries, and 
emulation of other OS interfaces. At the same time, the interface should not hinder programmers by being 
too complex or inconsistent. Fortunately, compared to application programming interfaces, microkernel 
interfaces are usually less constrained by backwards compatibility concerns, and this gives microkernel 
architects a valuable opportunity to produce well-designed interfaces. 


Modem operating system interfaces are frequently based upon the object model [7], which is well suited for 
kermelized OSs. Because the implementation of a kemel service is hidden from its interface, clients of the 
service are oblivious to whether the service's implementation exists inside or outside the kemel (or even on 
a remote node). Inheritance and polymorphism further simplify the interface (by reducing the total number 
of operations), and allow higher-level OS software to seamlessly extend the interface, if desired. 


In this paper we describe several key features of the (object-oriented) interface to the Vanguard operating 
system (micro)kernel. Vanguard [5] was designed as a research testbed for distributed applications and 
higher-level operating system services, and has been implemented both on raw hardware (Motorola 88100- 
based coprocessor boards) and hosted on top of other operating systems (Macintosh OS and Unix). 
Vanguard's OS interface is intended to be used by one or more levels of system software above the OS 
kemel, although not necessarily by application code, which may wish to use existing APIs. 


Vanguard's design was heavily influenced by that of the V-System [3]; this paper concentrates on those 
features of Vanguard that either did not exist in the V-System, or are extensions of similar features in V. 


2. Processes, Invocation, and Objects 


Like the V-System, Vanguard is defined by a suite of request and response messages. The units of control 
structuring and concurrency are lightweight threads (called processes), which communicate using a 
synchronous "Send-Receive-Reply" IPC model. 


In V the object of a "Send" operation was a server process id. To identify a particular entity or service 
(e.g., a window or an open file) that is implemented by this process, request messages would typically 
contain a separate local id, interpreted by the server, that identifies this entity. This style of request 
message—denoting a distinct local object managed by the server process—was so common in V that in 
Vanguard we chose to make it a fundamental part of the IPC model. In Vanguard the object of each "Send" 
invocation is a (128-bit) object id. Although client processes treat object ids as opaque, they really consist 
of two 64-bit portions: a server process id, and a server-relative local id. The kemel uses the process id to 
route each message, delivering it to the designated process if it is local, otherwise delivering it to a separate 
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trans port server (similar to Mach's "netserver" [1]). The transport server then delivers the message to the 
appropriate remote kermel, using a transport protocol suited to the interconnect. (On a local area network 
we use the same VMITP protocol [2] used by the V-System.) The local id portion of the id is not used for 
message routing — instead, the allocation, interpretation and use of the local id is the responsibility of the 
server processes. 


An object id is valid as long as the server process designated by its process id remains running. A 
rebooting kernel does not attempt to resurrect servers with their old ids. This policy is appropriate for a 
microkermel object system, as opposed to a more application-oriented object system such as CORBA [8], 
where object references can persist across server shutdowns. In Vanguard, longer-lived references, when 
desired, can be created using a higher-level naming mechanism (described below). 


Object ids identify all operating system services, including those services that are exported by the kernel 
itself —for example devices and address spaces. Processes are also objects, managed by a kernel process 
server. (Thus, each process server is conceptually managed by itself, which terminates the recursion.) As 
an object, a process can be operated on just like any other object, by sending a message to its manager, the 
process server. For example, a file f managed by server s can be deleted by sending a "delete" message to 
process s, invoking the object (i.e., file) whose id is (s, f). In the same way, the process s can be destroyed 
by sending a "delete" message to the process server p, invoking the object (i.e., process) whose id is (p, s). 


3. The Object Type Hierarchy 


To reduce the complexity of the Vanguard interface, objects are classified in an abstract type hierarchy. 
Each type defines a set of operations (with corresponding opcodes, request messages and response 
messages) that are applicable to objects of this type, and inherited by subtypes. For example, the "delete" 
operation described earlier is one of the operations defined on the base type, "Vanguard Object". (The V - 
System's interface, in contrast, had separate "delete" messages for each kind of object.) 


Subtrees of the type hierarchy include "I/O objects" (files, disks, consoles, networks and other devices) and 
"character-string-named objects" (described below). 


The Vanguard interface, being message-based, is programming language independent—there is no 
fundamental relationship between Vanguard objects and the lighter-weight objects defined by object- 
oriented programming languages. This allows clients and servers to be written in different programming 
languages, including non-object-oriented languages, as long as they conform to the Vanguard protocols. 
However, if clients are programmed in an object-oriented language, then it is natural to use programming 
language objects as message stubs encapsulating Vanguard objects. Similarly, programming language 
objects can be used in server implementations. At present, these client and server stubs are written by hand, 
but in principle they could also be generated automatically from specifications written in a common 
"interface description language", as is done in many other systems. Vanguard currently has client and 
server bindings for C++, and client bindings for Common Lisp. (Additional details of Vanguard's C++ 
language binding can be found in [6].) 


4. Object Groups 


One of the more noteworthy features of the V-System was its notion of a process group. A process id 
could be used as a group id, representing an arbitrary number of processes. A message sent to a process 
group would be delivered (1-reliably) to all members of the group. The process group mechanism takes 
advantage of multicast, if this is supported by the underlying network or interconnect. A process groups 
can be used in two possible ways: for "resource location" or "multi-destination delivery". In the first case, 
the group id provides a level of indirection: a new process can join an already-known group, and can be 
reached by sending tothe group id. In the second case, the group id represents a group of several processes 
that can be notified collectively using a single message. 


Vanguard extends this concept to that of an object group. An object group id is identical to a regular object 
id, except that either the "process id" portion or the “local id" portion can denote multiple members. Thus, 
an object group can be managed by an arbitrary number of server processes, each of which may in tum 
implement an arbitrary number of local objects. 


(The "process server" described earlier is an example of an object group, because there are really several 
individual process servers, one for each kermel in the system.) 


When an object group is invoked, the invocation's request message is delivered (1-reliably) to each server 
process, which in turn delivers the message to each local object (if any). For each delivery, a server process 
can choose either to return a response, or not to respond (or more precisely, to discard the request). 
(Multiple responses from the same server are aggregated into a single response message.) The client 
process can also specify how many responses it desires. The default value is 1, meaning that the client 
remains blocked until the first response retums, or until the kernel(s) can determine that no responses will 
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retum. A value of 0 indicates that the invocation is a "best efforts" datagram send, with no guarantee of 
delivery. 


Object group membership is completely decentralized, and group "join" and "leave" operations are handled 
efficiently. In particular, a request to join object o to a group 1s sent directly to o's kernel, and a network 
multicast occurs only if the group was previously unknown to this kernel. 


Object groups provide a convenient way of operating on collections of objects, without having to 
complicate the interface by introducing an additional set of opcodes and message formats solely for this 
purpose. For example, each directory in Vanguard's character-string name space (see below) has an 
associated object group representing the members of the directory. Any operation that can be applied to 
any individual member of the directory can also be applied to all members of the directory, simply by 
invoking its object group instead. 


5. Decentralized Character-String Naming 


Along with a low-level identification mechanism (such as the object id scheme described earlier), it is also 
useful for an operating system to have an additional, higher-level naming mechanism that allows more 
permanent, human-understandable names to be assigned to certain system objects. This kind of naming 
mechanism Is typically provided by the file system—1.e., above the kernel level in most microkernel-based 
designs. However, such a naming mechanism, if efficiently implemented, can also be usefully applied 
inside the kernel. In particular, the ability to give important kernel services (such as devices) character 
string names can make the kermel easier to configure, maintain and debug. 


Vanguard uses the same naming mechanism as the V-System: decentralized naming [4]. To review: The 
main idea of decentralized naming is that the system has no (physically or logically) centralized name 
servers. Instead, each server that wishes to enter an object into the name space must also be prepared to 
handle "lookup" operations on this object. A directory in the name space may be distributed; a name in 
such a directory is resolved by multicasting a "lookup" operation to all servers that implement parts of this 
directory —i.e., by invoking the object group for the directory. Only the server that actually implements 
this name will retum a response; the rest will simply discard the request. 


To reduce the number of multicast messages, the V-System allowed clients to maintain a cache of 
mappings from hierarchical name prefixes to server pids, and would consult this cache before resorting to 
multicast. Vanguard's implementation of decentralized naming does not currently include client caching, 
but it could be implemented by adding it to the client language stub for the "lookup" operation—in effect 
making this stub a "proxy" [9] forthe actual "lookup" request message. 


Decentralized naming allows us to assign character-string names to several of Vanguard's exported kernel 
objects with little overhead. In particular, there is no separate "name server" process, either inside or 
outside the kernel. 


6. Request Chaining, and High-level Ids 


Quite frequently, the result of a Vanguard object invocation is also a Vanguard object— perhaps even the 
same object as the original. Thus, Vanguard response messages contain an optional result object id; a client 
may then use this id as the target of a subsequent invocation. 


Unfortunately, the accumulated round-trip delays from a sequence of object invocations may be costly, 
especially over a network. To alleviate this problem, Vanguard's protocols allow a sequence of object 
invocations to be chained into a single message, 1n the common case where each invocation in the sequence 
is applied to the object resulting from the previous invocation. For example, to delete the object whose 
character string name is "foo" (in directory <dirld>), one could combine the two requests "lookup foo " and 
"delete" into a single message, and use this chained message to invoke the object <dirld>. A response 
message would be returned only from the last subrequest ("delete"), and not from the intermediate 
"lookup". Chaining not only gives a performance benefit, but also simplifies the OS interface by allowing 
new operations to be created by combining existing operations, rather than inventing (for example) a 
separate "delete by name" operation. 


One could imagine extending this idea even further, by allowing requests to be combined in more complex 
ways—for example by introducing variables, conditional expressions and loops. Such extensions, 
however, would considerably complicate the implementation of servers. Therefore we have chosen to 
support only linear chains; these are simple to implement, and are especially useful. 


An interesting consequence of the chaining mechanism is that a prefix of a chain can be used as an 
alternative, high-level form of object id. For instance, from the example above, the object id <dirld> and 
the request "lookup foo " can be encapsulated together as an opaque, high-level id. This object id (like any 
other) can be invoked with a request message; this request message will be chained onto the end of the 
"lookup" request. Thus, the "lookup" operation will be evaluated anew on each invocation. 
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A programming language stub for an object encapsulates an object id—either a simple, low-level object id, 
or a high-level id. Client code does not know or care either way. Fiigh-level ids are used quite frequently 
in Vanguard, for example in the virtual memory system, where a high-level id may (transparently) represent 
a subrange of an address space, rather than a whole address space. 


7. Summary 


We have presented a summary of the interface exported by the Vanguard microkemel, showing in 
particular how a nich operating system interface can be built from a relatively small set of basic operations. 
We have described three separate techniques that make this possible. First, objects are organized in an 
inheritance hierarchy. Second, the interface supports object group ids, which appear to clients exactly like 
regular object ids. This makes it possible to operate on groups of related objects without introducing new 
operatons. Third, chains of dependent operations can be grouped together into single requests. Prefixes of 
these chains can also be used as altermative, higher-level ids. We believe that these techniques have 
widespread applicability to many microkemel designs. 
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Abstract 


In the mid eighties, the System Architecture Research Centre at City University 
developed a message-passing, UNIX compliant micro kernel (Meshiz) for our own 
scalable distributed memory architecture (Topsy). Over the last two years we have 
been engaged in a research programme aimed at learning from this experience, and 
developing a new operating system based on these lessons. The result is the Angel 
microkernel. This paper sets out the lessons we have learnt from Meshiz, how this has 
influenced the design of Angel and outlines our current design of Angel and its C++ 
implementation. We will also describe our future plans and hopes for Angel, and the 
lessons that we have learnt from the design and implementation process. 


1 Introduction 


Almost all modern operating systems are being designed using microkernels [1, 2]. The microkernel 
architecture can be said to encompass good software engineering practice: small code “units” that are 
insulated from each other together with a minimal amount of critical code (the microkernel). They 
also introduce an “open system architecture” due to the ease with which additional services can be 
provided and used. 


Virtually without exception, however, microkernel architectures use message passing as the basis 
of communication, implementing the client-server paradigm upon this using remote procedure call 
techniques (RPC). Message passing offers an apparently ideal structuring mechanism — it isolates one 
“unit” from another, requires only a minimal microkernel (message passing and process control), and 
allows extra services to be provided simply by registering the service which then receives and processes 
the messages. 


Meshiz is typical of such microkernel based, message passing operating systems and was developed 
several years ago [3]. Over the last few years we have been looking at its structure and performance in 
a very critical manner to decide how to improve upon it — in essence we are trying to evaluate whether 
or not the message passing microkernel is as good as it seems. This has shown there are a number of 
issues that have not yet been addressed by most current message passing microkernel architectures, or 
which have only been addressed with limited success or requiring complex restructuring of the system. 
It is to tackle these issues that Angel has been designed. 


This paper will outline the issues behind the the design of Angel, in addition to the actual design 
and implementation of Angel. Although Angel moves away from a message passing structure, we will 
show how its most important use — RPC — can be very efficiently implementedin Angel using LRPC 
techniques, and how it maintains the essential isolation of the systems into protected “units”. We will 
also mention some of the other work that we are applying to Angel, principally in the areas of fault 
tolerance and scalable I/O systems. 
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2 Shortcomings of Meshix 


The original goal of Meshiz and the Topsy architecture was to produce a scalable, parallel multipro- 
cessor!. To help achieve this goal a dedicated point to point network with custom, virtual cut-through 
routing chips were developed which supported a raw bandwidth of 10 Mbytes/sec. To a reasonable 
extent the scalability goal has been achieved. Unfortunately its communications performance is only 
about 100 K/sec, as seen by a user process, and there is limited support for parallel programming. The 
reason is largely to do with two factors: the nature of microkernels, and the adoption of UNIX. The 
adoption of System Vr3 UNIX as the primary interface to Meshiz means there is no support for parallel 
programs, forces the use of UNIX heavyweight processes and limits the IPC mechanisms. 


2.1 Microkernel 


In a microkernel architecture, there is an inherent performance loss caused by information exchange 
between services and clients. Typically a client collects the information it needs in its own private 
address space, independently of the server. When it wishes to exchange information with a server 
(probably to obtain some service), it first creates a message containing this information and then 
requests the microkernel to convey this to the server. Usually this involves several context switches 
and some data copying, remapping or cross-machine transferral, all of which are known to be costly 
actions. 


The Chorus group [4] (among others), has done much work to overcome this. The methods used 
include replacing context-dependent addresses with unique addresses, so speeding up message delivery 
whilst reducing security, combining mutually trusted servers into a single address space (and hence 
protection domain), so reducing context switches, and by placing all of the IPC management into the 
microkernel. In addition they use the lightweight RPC optimisation developed for the DEC Firefly 
system [5] to improve the speed of RPCs. All of these modifications have required non-trivial alterations 
to the operating system’s structure and increased the complexity of the system. It is our belief that 
communication (or more generally co-operation), despite the above optimisations, is still slower than 
desirable and more complex an operation than need be. 


We performed a set of detailed measurements of the speed of the Meshiz communication system (6, 
7] to help identify the causes of communications costs, to better understand these costs, to find ways 
to reduce or eliminate them and to help develop a simpler mechanism. This study concluded that 
many, though not all, of the costs are an inherent fact of using message passing in multiple protection 
domains and the numerous context switches and data copying or remapping that this caused. During 
this study, it also became apparent that much, often unmeasured, time was spent in preparing the data 
for transfer. 


As a comparison, we modelled the behaviour of a very simple distributed shared memory (DSM [8}) 
scheme with an amount of hardware assistance comparable with the current Meshiz message passing 
system. The conclusion was that this would easily outperform the current message passing system, 
used in Meshiz. This lead us to believe that the shared memory paradigm should be at the base of 
future parallel operating systems, replacing the message passing that is currently in use. This is in 
agreement with several other researchers and manufacturers [9, 10, 11]. 


2.2 UNIX 


The UNIX process model provides every process with the illusion of a complete computer for itself. But 
whenever the process tries to access anything other than the processor or the data currently residing in 
memory, it may suffer a context switch as another process is given the chance to run. A context switch 
involves the exchange of a large amount of information beyond the processor’s context including the 
Memory map and extensive operating system information. This is called a heavyweight process model. 


. It should be noted that this is a somewhat different goal from some other systems which seek to produce a 


distributed computing systems. 
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Since Meshiz provides a UNIX programming model, the process model it implements is that of UNIX: 
distinct heavyweight processes. The heavyweight process model is costly [12] due to its extensive 
amounts of state, and this reduces the benefits of writing programs in parallel, although this may 
be overcome to some extent using threads packages. Unfortunately, these threads are not real first 
class objects in the operating system and certain system operations for one thread affect others (eg. 
blocking). Even then it is still nearly impossible to share these threads between processes, unlike such 
systems as Psyche [13], to achieve the required flexibility (such as cost effective load balancing). For 
efficient parallel programming a lightweight, flexible and extensible process model is needed. This is 
one where changing from one thread to another is exceptionally cheap, where the actions of one thread 
do not necessarily affect another and where exchanging processes should also be cheap. 


2.3 Support for Parallel Programs 


Meshiz provides no synchronisation primitives other than those implicit in message passing. Any others 
are built using messages. This means that if co-operating processes need to use synchronisation other 
than messaging, it is slow and limited by the characteristics of the messaging system. In a scalable 
parallel machine, real parallel programs will require efficient and varied synchronisation mechanisms 
(e.g. barrier synchronisation) and better support for them must be provided. 


Additionally, much work has been done on load balancing in many systems and support for this is 
important to parallel programs since it is necessary for them to distribute their work over the machine 
efficiently. With a general purpose computer, the load on various parts of the system can change, and 
to maintain the efficiency of the applications running on such a system, it is necessary to re-allocate 
work between available processors. This is at the heart of load balancing, and naturally in a scalable 
parallel system it is important that, at the very least, there is support to allow this to be done. 


3 The Angel Design and Single Address Space Architectures 


From our experience with Meshiz, and as a result of our studies both of Meshiz and other systems, it 
was decided that Angel should have the following characteristics: 


> It should not support message passing, but use shared memory to support a single address space. 
This decision was taken to tackle two problems: the lack of speed of the message passing model, 
as outlined above, and to improve the context switch time by removing the need to flush various 
caches, which has been noted as the most costly part of the context switch operation. 


p> It should provide a protection mechanism which is not part of the process. This decision was taken 
to allow a far greater flexibility in protection scheme, and allow more than one process to operate 
within the same domain to increase speed when necessary. It is also a logical step following the 
above point in which we had divested address translation from the process. 


> It should allow processes to be informed of the actions of the operating system on their behalf. This 
decision is aimed at allowing threads within a process to become first class citizens of the operating 
system and to allow the process to partake in scheduling decisions that may affect it. 


> It should use a minimal microkernel. None of our studies of Meshiz showed a flaw in the microkernel 
design; in fact many of our experiences with Meshiz have shown how vital the microkernel design 
is. The problems identified have been tackled by the above alterations to the architecture, so Angel 
remains a microkernel. However, as the implementation section will show, there is even less in the 
Angel kernel than in many other microkernels. 


The following sections will outline the main characteristics of the Angel design. 


3.1 SASA 


Most importantly, Angelis a Single Address Space Architecture (SASA), like such systems as Mul- 
tics [14], Psyche {15], and Opal [16]. A SASA is one in which there is only one address space shared by 
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the entire system (all the processes, servers and the kernel). This is in contrast to the UNIX approach 
whereby every process has its own unique address space. This has several benefits: it improves and 
simplifies data sharing, helps cache performance, and blurs the distinction between shared memory 
and distributed memory machines. The SASA is maintained between multiple processors using shared 
memory techniques. The SASA has become feasible with the appearance of large address space pro- 
cessors [17], enabling many processes to consume addresses from the same range without exhausting 
the supply. 


This address space is managed as persistent objects (contiguous groups of pages). Not only does this 
remove the need for an explicit “file system” interface (with a different namespace and explicit system 
calls) but greatly simplifies the storage of complex structures, databases, etc. 


3.2 Protection Issues 


In Unix one process is protected from another by the use of separate address spaces. In a SASA all 
processes share the same address space, so separating protection from address translation, and hence a 
new scheme is needed to provide protection. This has also caused some researchers to propose alterations 
to the traditional memory and protection hardware with the addition of new hardware support [18]. 
The protection scheme must define two areas within which it works: the unit of protection, and the 
method used to specify and meet access requirements. 


Object B, read 
(OR) : Object C, read 
CAND) Object A, read and write 





Read 
requires 

Write CAND) Object A, read and wri 
requires 





Delete OR CANDY 


requires 
Object C, read and write > 
Ubject A, delete Object C, delete 





Figure 1: The structure of ACDs and biscuits 


In Angel, protection is provided on objects which consist of one or more pages. Objects cannot overlap, 
nor may they be contained within other objects. A critical server in Angelis the object manager which 
is responsible for allocating addresses to objects and for validating access to objects. For every object, 
the object manager associated with it one or more Access Control Descriptors (ACD) which describe 
the other objects that must be accessible before this object may be accessed. 


An example of this structure is shown in figure 1 in which one object has three ACDs associated with 
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it; one of them has part of its permissions tree show. In this example, to gain write access to the object, 
the process must already have read and write access to objects A, B and C. 


When an object is created, or when a new ACD is associated with an object, the object manager 
gives out a biscuit from which it can reliably identify the valid corresponding ACD. Conceptually 
there is only one biscuit per ACD despite processes being free to duplicate this as frequently as they 
like. When a process wishes to access an object, it presents this biscuit to the object manager. The 
bzscuit is then used to determine if the process possesses the necessary objects to resolve the requested 
object. Consequently, the system does not have the concept of user identifiers. However, it is trivial to 
implement such a system by creating an object whose sole purpose is to act as a “user id” for access 
checking. 


3.3 Support for Parallel Programs 


Angel supports first class threads and uses upcalls for inter-process and kernel-process signalling (see 
section 4.2). Their purpose is to allow process to be informed external events in which they have 
declared an interest, eg. the release of locks, the arrival of new work, a page fault or a pending time 
slice. By passing such information onto the process, the process is able to make its own decisions on 
what to run and to take remedial action (e.g. release a lock) when decisions are imposed upon it. 


The DSM supported by Angel allows the construction of locks such as spin locks with reasonable 
efficiency. When combined with the upcall mechanism, it is simple for a thread to “sleep” and be 
“woken” at some later date. This provides asynchronous systems, not possible with shared memory 
alone. 


The SASA that lies at the heart of Angel makes implementing load balancing trivial. As all processes 
and threads on all processors exist within a single address space that also contains all the necessary 
kernel information, moving a process or thread from one physical processor to another simply involves 
loading the processor context for the thread into the new processor. The DSM that implements the 
SASA will then move any necessary data as it is accessed. The design of Angel as it stands will not 
automatically load balance work for a process, but this can easily be provided through library routines. 


3.4 The Angel Model 


Process A 





Figure 2: The Angel Process Model 
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Figure 2 shows how the above points are combined into the process model that Angel supports. Within 
any process there may be one or more threads. Threads may run in their own domain, as is the case 
with thread 1 in the diagram. This allows several threads in the same process to be protected from 
each other. Alternatively several threads may share a protection domain, potentially between different 
processes, as is the case with threads 2 to 4. Where threads do not wish to share a protection domain 
for security or trust reasons, they may have some mutually shared objects, as is the case with the 
remaining threads. 


3.5 Fault tolerance 


It is possible to build a scalable, efficient fault tolerance scheme in aSASA based operating system. This 
relies on the unification of resources to simplify the implementation, and the augmentation of the DSM 
system in order to capture the data interactions necessary to make distributed checkpoints. Unlike 
other schemes [19, 20] where excessive DSM activity can result in large number of checkpoints being 
made, we allow general data sharing without checkpoints, instead utilising the DSM state information 
to determine which data depends on which. This allows distributed checkpoints to be made which 
will only effect processes which are interacting, and also allows the DSM mechanism to be reused for 
checkpointing data to other machines’ memories. Experiments indicate this costs only an additional 
10% on an applications execution time. A full description can be found in [21]. 


4 The Angel implementation 













Other 
Environments 





ANGEL 
Microkernel 


Environment 


Figure 3: Angel structure 


Figure 3 depicts the general structure of the Angel operating system. This structure has few differences 
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from more conventional, message passing microkernel designs. However, the use of a single address 
space and shared memory for communications has significantly simplified the microkernel. Currently, 
the implementation consists of 2,500 lines of C++ code and 1,000 lines of include files. This constitutes 
the virtual memory, the distributed shared memory and the device management systems but not the 
device drivers themselves. 


At time of writing, we have completed initial work on the microkernel and client/server communication 
system. The microkernel provides two major services: 


1. Persistent virtual memory, and 
2. Virtual processor management. 


The client/server communications are implemented using “lightweight” RPCs. 


4.1 Persistent virtual memory 


Memary access User environment 






Access 
Validation 


Page fault 


Fault dispatch 
Page locate 
Read page 
Read page dataManager ies 


from network 
Microkernel 


Read page Devices 
from disk 


Figure 4: Object orientated VM system 
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The virtual memory (VM) system is the heart of Angel since it supports the persistent single address 
space. The single address space nature of the VM enables some simplifications of the structure to be 
made but the persistence introduces other complications. 


Figure 4 demonstates the events in the VM system initiated by a page fault. Page faults are generated 
by the mmuDevice, a processor dependent object responsible for collecting all necessary information 
regarding the fault, and passed into the main, processor independent code, umFaulit. This determines 
whether the fault is legitimate (user attempts to access supervisor data are caught here) and requests 
the relevant page from the tlbC’ache. The tlbC ache first determines whether the access was to an 
object accessible by the virtual processor (using the ddl which describes this relationship). If it was 
not, a fault condition is returned. If it was, the accessed address is used to form a pagelD, an unique 
identifier for data in time and space. These pagelDs are used to support data aliasing2 necessary for 
the copy-on-write mechanism. The pagelID is then used by the coreMap to locate the relevant data. 
The local coreMap memory is first searched for data corresponding to this ID. If found, the page is 
returned for installation by the mmuDevice. If not found, the coreMap allocates an empty core page 
and request the dataManager to find the data and install it. The dataManager does this by consulting 
both the network (which provides the DSM system) and the disk. 


Several point in this VM system are worth special mention. First, the ddlis held in the user environment, 
so allowing it to be treated as any other object, sharable via the DSM and swappable onto disk. This 
prevents consumption of valuable kernel resources and allows the user to easily determine attributes 
of their envionment without the microkernel’s assistance3. Second, the devices (network and disk) are 
accessed through an LRPC interface (see section 4.3). This allows them to be installed externally from 
the microkernel if desired although the LRPC mechanism will automatically optimise this interface 
when this is not the case. Currently, these devices are contained within the kernel but we are planning 
to make them loadable kernel-level device drivers in order to improve modularity and flexibility without 
compromising performance. Third, at various stages, the VM system may reach a point where it cannot 
continue immediately. This may be the result of a fatal error (eg. an access is made to an object not 
available to the user) or a temporary error (eg. the requested data must be fetched from disk). In these 
cases, the error is reported back to the virtual processor by use of an upcall. This enables the virtual 
processor to reschedule another thread. 


4.2 Virtual processor management 


The microkernel attempts to impose little process structure on the application or programmer. Unlike 
POSIX therefore, it does not implicitly provide such services as file descriptors, “death of child” signals 
or other heavyweight features. Consequently the process structure, termed a virtual processor (VP), 
leaves much of the general management work to the application. This presents no additional problem 
since it can be encapsulated in libraries. 


A virtual processor operates around two general data structures; its domain descriptor list (ddl) and its 
upcall list. The ddl holds information about all object the virtual processor has access to. As already 
mentioned, this object is used by the virtual memory system to determine the validity of memory 
accesses. However, it also holds information for processor management; such as which objects may be 
signalled using upcalls, and which object was initally executed. 


The upcall list is the virtual processors’ interrupt mechanism and is used by both kernel and other VPs 
for preempting each other when important events occurs. These events include: 


> Alarms, 

> Invalid memory accesses, 

> Temporarily invalid memory accesses, and 
> Lock releases. 


2. This is where two or more virtual addresses reference the same physical data. 
3. Natually, the user is prevented from direcly modifying the ddl. 
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The first three of these events are microkernel generated; the forth is generated by user level code 
associated with the release of mutual exclusion locks or conditional variables. 


Upcalls are a fixed sized structure, convey little information, and will not be delivered if the recipient 
has insufficient resources to receive them. Each one identifies its sender, its type and two further type 
specific pieces of information (eg. Invalid memory accesses report the failed address and reason for the 
failure; lock releases report the address of the locking structure.). The VP can precisely control the 
effect each upcall has when it delivered, determining whether a handler is invoked immediately, whether 
the upcall is queued for later attention, or whether the upcall is ignored completely. By default, all 
upcalls are ignored unless the VP specifies otherwise. This generally means that upcalls are simply 
discarded without effect although “invalid memory accesses” will terminate the VP. 


4.2.1 Threaded virtual processes 


Angel does not explicitly support threaded processes, leaving this to user level code. However, through 
the use of kernel and user level upcalls, it still provides facility for a “first class citizen” thread model. 
For example, in the kernel, whenever a situation occurs where it should block, the VP is upcalled 
to allow another threads to be scheduled. Similarly, user level locks can use this facility in parallel 
programs or client/server relationships (we use this heavily in the LRPC mechanism). At the user 
level, a POSIX thread model [22] is provided. The operation of POSIX threads is well documented, 
but it is worth nothing how this model interfaces to Angels upcall system in order to provide “first 
class citizens”. 


All locks are implemented in shared objects. For mutual exclusion locks, if a lock is not obtained, the 
failed thread inserts itself into the lock’s pending queue. The thread scheduler is then called to dispatch 
another, the VP blocking if there are no others ready to run. When the lock is released, the releasing 
thread examines the head of the pending queue and releases the top thread. If this thread is within 
the same protection domain, the operation can be accomplished locally. If not, a lock release upcall is 
dispatched to the appropriate VP. On receiving this, the thread is released locally. The mechanism used 
for conditional variables is similar to this except that the thread release is delayed until the associated 
lock is released. By placing locks in shared memory, the operations of obtaining and releasing locks is 
greatly simplified and the need to consider whether a thread is local or remote is hidden. 


4.3 Client/Server Communications 


Like many commercial and research operating systems, Angel uses the notion of clients and servers in 
order to improve the functional modularity of the system. However, unlike many of its predecessors, 
message passing is not used to implement RPC communication, instead this is done through shared 
Memory regions. This approach enables a more “lighweight” RPC mechanism to be implemented 
(based on work by Bershad et al [(5}). 


Anges LRPC mechanism operates by the sharing of C++ objects in sections of shared memory. 
These objects are passed between client and server by manipulation of shared lists and the release of 
the associated locks. However, optimisations in this mechanism are possible if both client and server 
operate in the same protection domain. In such cases a direct subroutine call can be made from client 
to server so avoiding the need for locking altogether. This optimisation can be determined when the 
LRPC channel is established rather than at compile time so providing greater flexibility. 


4.3.1 LRPC example 


Figure 5 illustates a simple client/server interaction using a shared memory object for communication. 
This object constitues a private channel between parties, available in their protection domains only 
(although one-to-many channels are no more difficult to arrange). 
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Figure 5: Lightweight RPC object shared between a client and server 


In conventional RPC, a client makes a request of the server by packaging data to be transfered and 
then informing the server of its intentions. The server then unpackages the request, performs the work, 
and replies to the client using a similar RPC mechanism. LRPC in Angel benefits over such a system in 
two ways; first, the use of shared memory reduces the need to package data, in some cases removing it 
altogether; and second, implict encapsulation of the client/server relationship in C++ classes simplifies 
and hides access to the interface. 


For example, the server in figure 5 maintains the private database holding users’ information. A 
client wishing to search this database (such as /bin/1s -1) must make requests via an LRPC channel. 
However, rather than constructing and copying requests to the server, a passwdEntry object can be 
allocated which is already shared with the server using the C++ placement operators (eg. overloading 
of operator new()). This object can then be used as normal within the client, the interaction with the 
server happening transparently and without extra copying by either party. 


4.4 Current status 


The majority of development work has been done by operating the microkernel as an emulation under 
SunOS UNIX. However, in order to validate the system and determine whether our efforts to keep 
the dependent and independent code seperate have been successful, we recently ported the kernel to a 
Tadpole M88K system. This work took a week to complete despite the need to write a new two-level 
MMU system and although some restructuring has resulted, no major problems were encountered. 


However, neither of these systems are appropriate to Angels needs due to the restricted address space. 
Currently we are investigating a port to either an SGI Indigo or DEC Alpha PC either of which is more 
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appropriate. 


5 Lessons and Further Work 


The most “politically difficult” decision to make regarding Angel was to forego UNIX compatibility. It 
is acknowledged that if an SASA style operating system is to accepted, then it must provide support 
for UNIX and its existing software base. As a first step we have investigated modifying compilers to 
generate code that gave the appearance of UNIX memory semantics. This resulted in a performance 
penalty of only a few percent [23]. We are now investigating a full UNIX service under Angel. It 
appears that a reasonable degree of compatibility can be provided at low cost, without altering the 
SASA to provide a region of memory addresses with UNIX characteristics. 


The fault tolerance mechanism described above has been designed, implemented and analysed on a 
simulator, rather than in the current Angel implementation. One, relatively simple, task is therefore 
to implement this scheme in the current microkernel. Once this has been done we hope to study the 
performance of the system and see if it can be further improved. 


The main area of future work lies in dealing with the projected large I/O requirements that a parallel 
computer will generate. Many current parallel computers are badly I/O limited, and overcoming this 
bottleneck is extremely important in opening up new markets for parallel machines. There are several 
schemes we are currently investigated to perform this, the most hopeful is to make use of the algorithms 
from the fault tolerance scheme which generates a distributed log stream of data for storage on disk. 


6 Conclusions 


This research was conceived as an exercise in learning from Meshiz (and other message passing micro- 
kernels); the result is the Angel operating system, which is still a micro-kernel, but is based around a 
SASA supported by DSM, and not around message passing. The current implementation is small, and 
has been easy to write, which leads us to believe that we have constructed a good design, and that a 
SASA is the way to build systems. There are other benefits from this approach which are important to 
scalability, for example in the areas of fault tolerance, data sharing and load balancing. Although we 
have not developed the system with UNIX support it mind, it appears that we can provide a simple 
version of this at very low overheads. All these points lead us to believe that SASAs are an important 
way of constructing operating systems, especially for scalable, parallel machines. 
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Abstract 


Since the implementation of operating system functions can significantly affect the 
performance of parallel programs, it is important to customize operating system func- 
tionality for specific application programs. In this paper, we propose an architecture 
for a reconfigurable micro-kernel. This kernel can be configured at compile-time and 
at execution-time to suit varying application requirements. Such a micro-kernel can 
be used for the development of high performance operating systems and applications 
for parallel and distributed systems. We have implemented the reconfigurable micro- 
kernel on multiple parallel machines, including a 32-node GP1000 BBN Butterfly, SGI 


multiprocessors, and a 32-node Kendall Square Supercomputer. 


1 Introduction 


Earlier research in operating system for parallel and distributed systems has demonstrated 
the need for reconfiguration and customization of operating system mechanisms to suit each 
class of application programs. For example, the set of functions provided by HYDRA[25] 
was designed to enable the user of C.mmp to create his own operating environment with- 
out being confined to predetermined mechanisms and policies. Similarly, for real-time ap- 
plications executing on shared memory multiprocessors, the object-based operating sys- 
tem kernels described in [9] offer several representations of objects and object invocations 
to support the different degrees of coupling, task granularities, and invocation semantics 
existing in real-time applications[9]. Such experiences in the real-time domain are mir- 
rored by work in multiprocessor scheduling[3] that demonstrates the importance of using 
application-dependent information or algorithms while making scheduling decisions. In 
addition, tradeoffs in program performance due to the use of alternative synchronization 
constructs have been demonstrated for various parallel architectures, including the exper- 


imental C.mmp(25] and Cm*(8] multiprocessors, interconnection-network-based machines 
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like the Ultracomputer([22], and bus-based machines like the Sequent Symmetry(1]. For 
example, for bus-based UMA machines, Anderson showed that spin locks can put a signifi- 
cant load on the shared bus, so that efficient use of the parallel machine requires a back-off 
strategy for spin locks similar to the one used by low-level Ethernet devices(1]. Such a 
back-off strategy is a typical example of dynamic reconfiguration since it dynamically alters 
the back-off delay. Lastly, recent research addressing efficient memory models for shared 
memory and for distributed memory(23] machines has made it clear that the support of 
multiple semantics of memory consistency can result in improvements in parallel program 
efficiency. 

Developing micro-kernel based operating systems for parallel and distributed systems 
has been a recent thrust in operating system research, and it has led to systems structured as 
collections of user-level server processes or threads layered on a minimal kernel. Our research 
is complementary to such efforts, wherein we investigate the reconfigurability of different 


abstractions implemented as part of the micro-kernel itself. Specifically we investigate: 
e How can a micro-kernel support multiple configurations (configurability)? 


e How can a micro-kernel be structured so that it can be reconfigured to suit the chang- 


ing runtime requirements of application programs (reconfigurability)? 


e Is such dynamic reconfiguration advantageous? Namely, do the runtime costs in- 
curred by dynamic reconfiguration justify the possible gains due to such reconfigura- 
tion (adaptability)? 


e What functionality is required to build an adaptive micro-kernel? 


The next section first discusses a few sample examples of reconfiguration in operating sys- 
tems, then presents the structure of the operating system kernel being built by our group. 
Section 3 describes the basic architecture of a reconfigurable micro-kernel. A few mea- 
surements of the basic micro-kernel functionalities are presented in Section 4. Section 5 
compares our work with related research and finally, section 6 concludes the paper and 


presents some future directions. 


2 Reconfiguration in Operating Systems 


The feasibility of dynamic reconfiguration has already been demonstrated in the real-time 
domain|9], and for parallel applications regarding their runtime synchronization on large- 
scale multiprocessors. Specifically, past research demonstrates that a single parallel program 
exhibits dynamic changes in its locking pattern during execution(17] (i.e., , it exhibits 
changes in the distributions of locking requests and of the number of threads waiting for 
a lock). Therefore, it is possible to utilize information about such patterns to dynamically 


change the behavior and consequently, the runtime performance of the synchronization 
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primitives implemented as part of the operating system kernel. Similarly, earlier research 
demonstrates that dynamic reconfiguration is often useful in process/thread management 
and scheduling. For example, dynamic process migration and load balancing are often 
used in existing operating systems for improved performance. Such dynamic load balancing 
techniques (a static load balancing technique monitors the load of a processor only at the 
process creation time, and does not migrate the process after initial placement) monitor 
the load of individual processors and migrate threads or processes from one processor to 


another at run-time. 
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Figure 1: System Structure 


Recent studies show that improvements in processor speed and therefore, application 
code performance, are not matched by similar improvements in performance of basic op- 
erating system functions ( system call, trap, page table entry change, context switch etc. 
) [2]. We argue that application performance can be improved significantly by matching 
operating system kernel functionalities with specific application characteristics and specific 


hardware. Specifically, we posit that: 


e The run-time behavior of applications differ across multiple applications and across 
multiple phases of a single application. (This is demonstrated by experimentation in 


(11, 17]) 
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e Operating system kernel configurations can provide high-performance applications 
with the policies and mechanisms best suited to their characteristics and to their 


target hardware. 


e Dynamic kernel reconfiguration can improve performance by satisfying each applica- 


tion’s changing behavior. 


e Efficient application state monitoring can detect changes in application requirements 


which are not known prior to program execution time. 


As stated above, the object of our research is to improve operating system performance 
by using application information to select and/or customize the operating system facilities 
used by the application program. We are constructing a dynamically configurable kernel 
— the Kernel Tool Kit (KTK)[9] that offers the flexibility to customize and/or reconfigure 
its mechanisms and policies to suit an application’s runtime needs and the underlying 
multiprocessor hardware. The Kernel Toolkit (KTK) provides support for the construction 
of operating system kernels suited to specific classes of application programs. KTK offers a 
small set of abstractions (built-in object classes) and policies that have been extended and 
customized for several parallel application programs, including real-time programs like those 
required for autonomous robotics([20, 9], highly dynamic parallel applications like parallel 
branch-and-bound codes[21], and numerical simulations. KTK is also the basis for our 
current research addressing configurable communication protocols for parallel and real-time 
systems(13]. 

As shown in Figure 1, the whole system is based on a micro-kernel which consists of 
two well-defined portions — a machine dependent portion which encapsulates the underlying 
hardware, and a portable machine independent portion built on top of the interface provided 
by the machine dependent portion. The micro-kernel provides a basic set of functionalities 
primarily at the threads level, whereas, among other things, KTK (the object layer)[9] 
offers the notions of classes,objects, and invocations on top of the micro-kernel. It supports 
various types of objects. For example an object of class TADT (threaded abstract data 
type) is active and is used for the representation of parallelism in applications. Similarly, 
a TASK object is like an Ada task in that it consists of a single active thread of control. 
KTK also provides support for fragmented objects using a distributed shared abstraction 
(DSA) module[7]. This module: 


® permits programmers to define and create encapsulated, fragmented objects, and 


e offers low-level mechanisms for implementing efficient, abstraction-specific communi- 


cations among object fragments. 


The K TK interface and/or the micro-kernel interface can be used to build applications and 


operating systems (by means of servers) suited for specific application class and hardware. 
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Past research in dynamic reconfiguration of parallel computation for improved perfor- 
mance has been primarily concentrated either at the application level or at the object 
level in the operating system. For example, MACH[4] and CHORUS[19] support operating 
system reconfiguration at the server level. CHOICES|6] operating system supports recon- 
figuration at the object level, PRESTO(3] supports reconfiguration at the application level. 
Similarly, KTK[9] supports object reconfiguration (using attributes, and a special kind of 
object called policies) and various flavors of invocation at the object level. We argue that 


it is more appropriate to incorporate reconfiguration at the micro-kernel level: 


e as the operating system and the applications are layered on top of the micro-kernel, 
both layers will benefit from any performance improvement caused due to reconfigu- 


ration at the micro-kernel level. 


e the micro-kernel encapsulates the hardware and so is the most suitable candidate to 
capture hardware reconfiguration (e.g., network reconfiguration, device configurations 


etc.) and changes in hardware. 


The next section describes the architecture of such a reconfigurable micro-kernel. 
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Figure 2: Micro-Kernel Components 


3 The Basic Architecture 


The basic components (Figure 2) of the micro-kernel being developed by our group are: 


1. Processor and thread management 
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2. Low-level memory management 
3. Thread synchronization/communication management 
4, Minimal exception handling 


5. Customized monitoring support 


Internal State 


| Mutable Attributes 


Methods te-4 1 Adaptation Policy 


Object 
Interface 


Acquisition Method 
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Figure 3: Structure of an Adaptive Kernel Component 


The micro-kernel provides specific support for configurability, reconfigurability, and 


adaptability of its different components: 


e It defines a set of abstraction-specific attributes. We are concerned with attributes 
that characterize a component’s internal implementation such as its data structures 
and some of its methods. Such attributes are altered dynamically by applications ex- 
plicitly or implicitly by a “user-provided adaptation policy”. We assume that changes 
in attributes may be performed both synchronously or asynchronously with method 
invocations. This requires the introduction of two additional time-dependent proper- 
ties of attributes: (1) attribute mutability and (2) attribute ownership. An attribute 
is mutable whenever its current value may be changed. For example, a lock object’s 
attribute specifying its waiting policy (not its scheduling policy) is permanently mu- 
table because it may be changed at any time. However, its scheduling policy is likely 
to be immutable whenever threads are waiting on the lock, due to the inordinate po- 
tential expenses involved with the reorganization of internal lock data structures like 


thread waiting queues[17]. 


e It provides support for efficient customized state monitoring. Such information (about 


kernel components) may be used at the application level in the form of an “adaptation 
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policy” to build adaptive operating system(17] components. For example, a simple 
adaptive lock samples the lock contention (in terms of number of waiting threads) 
periodically at a user-defined rate, and adjusts its implementation-specific attributes 


(such as spin-time, sleep-time, release etc. ) according to an adaptation policy. 


e It permits an application to define adaptation policies that guide the reconfiguration 


of the kernel components, it uses. 
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Figure 4: Micro-Kernel Structure 


Figure 3 shows the structure of a “closely coupled” reconfigurable kernel component(17]. 
Such components provide mechanisms to alter the implementation of one or more of their 
methods dynamically (at execution time). A reconfigurable component consists of its state, 
a set of mutable attributes, a set of acquisition methods (used by an external agent to 
explicitly acquire one or more mutable attributes for reconfiguration), a customized monitor 
module (to monitor a set of predefined state variables, and attributes), and an adaptation 
policy (to guide the reconfiguration operation) [17]. 

The reconfigurable micro-kernel consists of a collection of such adaptive/reconfigurable 


components. Figure 4 illustrates the conceptual structure of the micro-kernel. Each compo- 
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nent contains a set of implementation dependent attributes (IA) and a customized monitor 
module (CM). The reconfiguration of each individual component is guided by adaptation 
policies which constitute the “adaptation policy space”. A few sample adaptation policies 


are described elsewhere [17]. 
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Figure 5: Attribute Family 


As demonstrated by earlier research, individual abstractions cannot often be configured 
independently. For example, Ousterhout[18] demonstrated that co-scheduling considerably 
decreases inter-thread communication/synchronization overhead. Similarly, lock configu- 
rations, cache affinity etc. affect scheduling overhead([26] and scheduling policy, which in 
turn, affect thread exception handling overhead. In NUMA multiprocessors, memory man- 
agement policy has a significant impact on IPC overhead and scheduling policy. Hence, 
the reconfigurable micro-kernel provides support to jointly reconfigure a group of kernel 
components using the notion of attribute families. We define an attribute family to be a 
group, collection, or set of attributes belonging to more than one kernel component. The 
run-time support for attribute families includes simultaneous reconfiguration of more than 


one of its components, customized monitoring of attribute families designed to sense the 
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inter-abstraction interactions, support for user defined adaptation policy for simultaneous 
adaptation of multiple abstractions. 

The remainder of this section briefly describes the individual components of the micro- 
kernel: 
Micro-kernel threads: Like most other operating systems, the micro-kernel supports the 
thread abstraction for managing execution. It supports multiple threads of control within 
one address space by providing minimal support for thread management such as thread 
creation, termination etc. Each individual thread has its own program counter, its own 
stack and a predefined set of hardware registers (currently, all the hardware registers are 
used by each thread due to lack of support for register partitioning). At the micro-kernel 
level, threads communicate only via shared memory as opposed to the next layer — the object 
layer — which provides support for multiple mechanisms for inter-thread communication such 
as object invocations, message passing (DSA), and RPC. Currently, the threads component 
has only one attribute — the stack-size — which is configured statically. 
Synchronization Component: The micro-kernel threads synchronize using reconfig- 
urable locks[16, 17]. Such locks provide mechanisms for static and dynamic lock recon- 
figuration and permits applications to define their own adaptation policies. Reconfig- 
urable locks contain two kinds of attributes — (1) wait attributes (spin-time, sleep-time, 
delay-time, timeout etc.) which implement a spectrum of lock waiting policies and 
(2) scheduling attributes (registration attribute logging all threads desiring lock access, 
acquisition attribute determining the waiting mechanism and policy to be applied to each 
registered thread and release attribute that grants new threads access to the lock upon 
release) which determine the way lock requests are served. The scheduling attributes of a re- 
configurable lock determine the delay in lock acquisition experienced by threads, whereas, 
its wait attributes specify the manner in which a thread is delayed while attempting to 
acquire the lock[16, 17]. 
Scheduling Component: The scheduling component of the micro-kernel schedules ap- 
plication threads to allocated processors. The micro-kernel assumes the existence of pre- 
allocated cluster of processors for applications(24]. Earlier research demonstrates that par- 
allel applications exhibit a wide range of scheduling requirements. For example, interac- 
tive applications require preemptive scheduling whereas search applications (e.g. branch- 
and-bound algorithms) perform better using non-preemptive scheduling with a specific 
application-dependent queue ordering scheme. The scheduling policies and scheduling mech- 
anisms matching application requirements can differ widely, and can be expressed with a few 
dynamic implementation dependent attributes such as granularity, storage/retrieval policy, 
locality, preemption and hints. 

The granularity attribute of a scheduler defines the scheduling unit. Group scheduling 
decreases interprocess communication cost, thus improving the performance of applications 
that require frequent thread communication({18]. However, group scheduling techniques 


exhibit higher scheduling overhead. Therefore, information regarding the pattern/frequency 
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of communication among the application’s threads can be used to determine the appropriate 
granularity of the thread scheduler. 

The storage/retrieval policy attributes of a thread scheduler specify the scheme used to 
store and retrieve threads to and from the thread repository (e.g., queue ordering scheme for 
run queues and free lists). Different applications require different queue ordering schemes for 
enhanced performance. For example, optimization codes using search methods are easily 
mapped to algorithm-specific queue ordering schemes (e.g., FIFO, LIFO etc. ) whereas 
applications implementing prioritized services require priority queues. It should be apparent 
that the use of queue structures supporting specific storage/retrieval policies is superior in 
performance to the use of queue structures able to implement multiple policies. 

The locality attribute of a scheduler determines the structure of the thread repository 
(e.g., centralized, distributed, etc.) and the load balancing strategies used in distributed 
repositories. Especially on the KSR machine, global queue organizations are not suitable for 
scalable performance in thread scheduling and thread management, so that queues must be 
internally fragmented across different processors[7]. Additional scheduler attributes must 
capture whether threads may be migrated across processors, which affects load balancing 
and cache performance. Alternative implementations of load balancing techniques have 
been demonstrated to be useful in multiprocessors to increase processor performance by 
decreasing processor idle time. However, certain applications exhibit performance degra- 
dation because load balancing strategies ignore cache-affinity of application threads [12]. 
Therefore, for enhanced performance, application characteristics will determine the locality 
attribute of the thread scheduler. 

Scheduling policies may be classified as enforcing (1) involuntary preemption, which 
means that a scheduler can preempt a thread at any time, (2) voluntary preemption, which 
means that threads must release processors voluntarily, and (3) non-preemptive, which 
implies that threads are never preempted. Such differences result in major changes in the 
implementation of thread context switching (saving or not saving signal masks, for instance); 
they occur for real-time vs. non-real-time schedulers. Preemption introduces extra overhead 
in scheduling cost. However, interactive applications, master/slave programs etc. often 
exhibit improved performance with preemption. 

Furthermore, in [5], the author demonstrates performance improvements of some ap- 
plications (especially, the applications consisting of threads which frequently synchronize 
and/or communicate) using scheduling techniques that employ application-provided hints' 
when making scheduling decisions. 

Even though the micro-kernel defines a collection of default schedulers such as non- 
preemptive FIFO scheduler, preemptive round-robin scheduler, priority scheduler etc, ap- 
plications are encouraged to write their own customized schedulers (static configuration) 


for improved performance using the following framework: 


Isuch as Discouragement hints and Hand-off hints 
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CLASS Scheduler is 


STATE internal-state is 
LOCK sched_lock; 
int node; 
int active_threads; 
QUEUE.T free_list; 
QUEUE-T *Iqueue; 
THREAD-_T scheduler_thread; 
END 


ATTRIBUTESET static.scheduler-_attributes is 
int no_of_readyqs; 
int no_of_threads_per_proc 
HINT_T hint; 
OPERATION global init (..); 
OPERATION vproc.init (..); 
OPERATION thread init (..); 
OPERATION get_thread (..); 
OPERATION put-thread (..); 
OPERATION empty-readygq (..); 
OPERATION proc-idle (..); 
OPERATION schedule (..); 


BEGIN 
END 


The above class defines an application-specific scheduler. The internal state of 
the scheduler provides data structures to define/implement multiple scheduling policies. 
The attributeset of a scheduler consists of various levels of initialization operations 
(global_init initializes at the processor level, vproc_init initializes at the virtual pro- 
cessor level, and thread_init initializes at the thread level), different policy operations 
(get_thread to get the next thread to run, put_thread to put a thread back to a bank of 
ready queues, empty_readyq to determine if a ready queue is empty, proc_idle to specify 
work for an idle processor), and a set of operations to handle various exceptions/interrupts 
(primarily used to implement preemptive scheduling based on inter-processor interrupts, 
timer interrupts etc.). 

An application defines the scheduler(s) at pre-execution time and installs them to the 


specific processors using a call to: 
install_scheduler(processor number, scheduler) 


The performance of many applications can be improved if different, concurrently ex- 


ecutable parts of their computations can be scheduled with differing thread schedulers — 
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termed heterogeneous scheduling. To demonstrate performance gains, we have studied dis- 
tributed implementations of the “work queue” abstraction (implemented using the DSA 
module of the object layer) in a parallel branch and bound application. In this program, 
performance improves when using a non-preemptive FIFO scheduler for application threads 
and simultaneously using a preemptive priority scheduler for asynchronously executable 
threads implementing the communications among the different fragments of the work queue 
abstraction. Similarly, performance improvements are possible when a FIFO scheduler is 
used for application threads while using a priority scheduler for the transmission of moni- 
toring data collected about the application during its execution. 

Other Components: The exception handling component of the micro-kernel permits 
applications to define their own customized exception handlers. The micro-kernel also 
provides a set of default handlers for various exception conditions. The memory handler 
module provides support for low-level dynamic storage allocation and is configurable in that 
it permits applications to vary the minimum chunk of memory allocation for performance 


improvement. 


4 Performance 


A prototype reconfigurable micro-kernel has been implemented on a 32-node GP1000 BBN 
Butterfly, SGI multiprocessor, and a 32-node KSR. Since, currently we are not interested 


in issues regarding protection, the prototype is implemented completely at the user level. 










Operation BBN KSR | 


3.33 1.78 





null function call 







thread-fork 475.67 71.5 
thread-yield 219.96 38.69 
pingpong 434.81 78.09 
spin-lock 40.79 5.21 
blocking-lock 88.59 6.89 
monitor-an-attribute 66.03 3.35 






9.87 





reconfigure-an-attribute 2.06 


Table 1: Costs (seconds) of the basic micro-kernel operations 


Table 1 lists the costs of a few basic operations provided by the micro-kernel implemented 
on two different machines - BBN Butterfly and KSR. The operation thread-yield just yields 
the processor to the next ready thread, the operation pingpong bounces the processor be- 
tween two threads. The numbers listed in the table for spin-locks and blocking locks are ob- 
tained from the reconfigurable lock — configured as spin and block. These numbers are com- 


parable to primitive spin and blocking locks. The operations monitor-an-attribute and 
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reconfigure-an-attribute are the basic attribute monitoring operation, and attribute 
reconfiguration operation respectively. 

We have already investigated the possible application performance gains due to dynamic 
reconfiguration of locks{16, 17]. Using artificial work-loads[16] and a representative multi- 
processor application, a parallel branch-and-bound program, on a 32 node BBN Butterfly 


Multiprocessor[14] we demonstrate that: 


e For improved performance, an application requires lock schedulers that are most ap- 
propriate for the locking patterns exhibited by its threads. An experiment with a 
client-server application on the BBN Butterfly multiprocessor demonstrates that pri- 
ority and handoff lock schedulers outperform FIFO lock schedulers by 13%, thus 
demonstrating the importance of application-specific lock schedulers (configurability) 
[16]. 


e The optimal waiting policy for a lock depends on the application’s dynamically chang- 
ing locking pattern. An experiment with reconfigurable locks with a workload genera- 
tor on a BBN Butterfly multiprocessor demonstrates that dynamic reconfiguration of 


waiting policy considerably enhances application performance (reconfigurability) [16]. 


e Experimentation with the parallel branch and bound program, and Time-Warp kernel 
demonstrates that “closely coupled” adaptive locks[17] outperform other available 
locks by up-to 17%, thus demonstrating the need of adaptation in operating system 
abstractions (adaptability). 


Repetition of the above experiments with the Travelling Sales Person application, and 
the Time-Warp kernel on KSR demonstrated similar results[11]. 

Our current research concerns the demonstration of similar performance gains from the 
dynamic configuration of thread schedulers. Specifically, for improved performance and ease 
of programming, we posit that an application should be provided with the scheduler that 
best suits its needs. We are studying the following issues. First, we are now investigating 
the runtime configuration of a single thread scheduler — termed scheduler configuration 
— performing real-time scheduling for Time-Warp discrete event simulations[10]. Second, 
the performance of many applications can be improved if different, concurrently executable 
parts of their computations can be scheduled with differing thread schedulers — termed 
heterogeneous scheduling. Currently, we are studying scheduling characteristics of different 
applications to investigate whether heterogeneous scheduling technique results in application 
performance improvement. Initial results of the experimentation on dynamic scheduler 


reconfiguration and heterogeneous scheduling are documented in a companion paper[15]. 
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5 Related Research 


Some of the notions introduced in PRESTO[3], CHOICES|6] and CHAOS[9] are similar to 
our work. PRESTO uses the encapsulation property of objects to build a configurable paral- 
lel programming environment. Structurally, PRESTO’s synchronization object is somewhat 
similar to an adaptive lock[17]._ However, a synchronization object does not support dy- 
namic reconfiguration of implementation-dependent attributes, adaptation, and object state 
monitoring. CHOICES is an example of an object based reconfigurable operating system 
which can be tailored for a particular hardware configuration or for a particular application. 
The focus of CHOICES is to structure the operating system kernel in an object oriented 
way whereas the focus of our research is to build a micro-kernel that can be reconfigured at 
the thread level. Even though we use the object model at the application level, we do not 
use objects to build the run-time system. CHAOS? is a family of object-based real-time 
operating system kernels. The family is customizable in that existing kernel abstractions 
and functions can be modified easily. CHAOS supports reconfiguration at the object level 


and is structured on top of the reconfigurable micro-kernel. 


6 Conclusion 


The major contributions of this paper are twofold: 


1. First, it proposes an architecture for a reconfigurable micro-kernel including the in- 
troduction of implementation-specific mutable attributes, object attribute monitoring, 


implementation dependent adaptation policies, and attribute families. 


2. Then, it describes the implementation of reconfigurable kernel components like locks 


and schedulers. 


In this paper, we demonstrate the need for reconfiguration at the micro-kernel level by 
implementing prototype systems on KSR and Butterfly multiprocessors. Currently, we are 
using the system to experiment with different component specific adaptation policies. In the 
future, we will investigate the group reconfiguration problem using the concept of attribute 
family. 

This paper does not address issues regarding operating system protection. Currently, we 
do not assume any hardware protection boundary between user and the kernel. We, how- 
ever, hypothesize that the concepts will hold in the presence of protection boundary. But, 
as any other micro-kernelized operating systems, applications will experience performance 
degradation due to frequent crossing of the protection boundary. 


7A Concurrent, Hierarchical, Adaptable Operating System supporting atomic, real-time computations. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes experimental work on cohabitation and cooperation between a distributed operating 
system (Chorus!) and an event driven operating system (MacOS2). Our aims were to exploit the graphical 
and the musical capabilities of Macintosh hardware and software directly from Chorus applications, while 
minimizing our efforts in the field of device drivers and hardware interfaces. 


The work was carried out in four major stages. The first stage was to port the Chorus kemel on the 
Macintosh hardware. In the second stage we changed the way Chorus managed the hardware in order to keep 
the MacOS system alive. Conversely, we modified slightly the way Chorus was booted so as to present it 
as an application to MacOS. This led us to the third stage, which was to share system events (e.g. hardware 
interrupts) between the two systems. The Chorus system allows one to have multiple functions connected 
to an interrupt. This feature was used to connect both an internal Chorus driver and a low level function to 
an interrupt. The low level function leads to the MacOS interrupt driver. The fourth stage is currently being 
carried out, It consists in the design and implementation of an interface permitting user level events (as 
system calls) to cross the borders of the two systems. 


This paper describes each stage and draws lessons about system software cohabitation and reusability. 


1 Chomus is a registered trademark of Chorus Systémes. 
2 MacOS isa registered trademark of Apple Computers Inc. 
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1. Introduction 


The technology of distributed systems [1] [2] has grown and matured since the early eighties (3). Today it 
is used to support applications based on the UNIX! operating system interface [4] [5] and also new features 
such as lightweight processes and Inter Process Communications with message passing. Over the same 
period personal computers became widely used. These computers offer graphical and musical interfaces, and 
have partially read only memory based operating systems. 


Our goal was to combine the two technologies and see whether they worked well together or not. It seemed 
particularly important to us to be able to use existing technology, including machines and operating 
systems, and to integrate them into our base of distributed computers. We decided to use a cooperative 
approach by allowing the two systems (Chorus and MacOS) to cohabit in memory space and to share the 
CPU. 


Our cooperative approach was slightly different from the Mach and Chorus operating systems. Mach, up to 
the 2.5 version, was embedded in the UNIX system. It has been rewritten in the 3.0 version to support 
system servers offering a UNIX interface at user level. An early version of Chorus (6] (Chorus V2), 
cooperated with the UNIX system, but it was on a multiprocessor machine. Chorus V2 ran on several 
processors and UNIX ran on one. A Chorus driver was integrated into the UNIX kernel and communicated 
with the Chorus system by using a common memory space. This approach was abandoned because it 
required very specific hardware architecture. A subsystem (Chorus/Mix) of servers emulating a UNIX 
system on top of Chorus was created instead. Both Chorus and Mach achieve binary compatibility at the 
application level but they use source code of the UNIX operating system in their servers. However we were 
not interested in another UNIX like operating system but wished to add more graphical capabilities, as in 
the V kernel [7], to the Chorus distributed system. Similar experiments have been done over Mach 3.0 [8] 
with the DOS or MacOS running as an application. 


2. Chorus & Mac project 


The Chorus & Mac project began three years ago with the port of a Chorus simulator in the AU/X2 
environment. The Chorus simulator is composed of a UNIX process and a library that can be used to 
program and test Chorus applications in the UNIX environment. This port was done to gain experience in 
the Chorus area. This was slightly more difficult than expected, mostly because the simulator used certain 
BSD features and made assumptions about memory allocations that were different in AU/X (which is 
System V based). During this port, we explored many parts of the source code, common to the simulator 
and the Chorus kernel, and debugged C++ code with simple debuggers like adb and sdb (which obviously 
were not suitable). The simulator was later used to develop graphical applications using the distributed IPC 
of the Chorus system in an attempt to anticipate future research. 


We then began the major work; porting a Chorus kemel on the Macintosh hardware and trying to exploit 
MacOS features directly from Chorus applications. This work was done in four major stages. The first stage 
was to port the Chorus kernel on the Macintosh hardware, the second was to have both systems cohabit but 
ignore each other and in the third stage we changed the interpretation of the interrupts slightly to accord the 
Chorus system to the MacOS use of interrupts. This permitted both systems to share system events. The 
last stage, that is currently being cared out, will allow user applications events to cross the border between 
the two systems. 


1 UNIX is a registered trademark of AT&T USL. 
2 AU/X is the UNIX system on MacIntosh and a registered trademark of Apple Computers Inc.. 
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In the following sections, we will describe, how each stage has been successfully achieved. 
2.1. Porting Chorus on Mac Hardware 


The target machine is a Macintosh II CX. It is based on a MC68030 and many added chips. We used the 
Chorus sources for a Tadpole TP33M that is also based on the MC68030 chip. 


2.1.1. Chorus kernel design 


As shown in Figure 1 below, the Chorus kernel [9] is composed of four independent elements: 


— Thesupervisor dispatches intermpts, traps and exceptions delivered by the hardware. 

~ The real-time executive controls the allocation of the processor. 

— The virtual memory manager is responsible for manipulating virtual memory hardware and local 
memory resources. 

— The inter-process communication manager provides message passing facilities. 


IPC Manager 
. (Portable) 
Real-time Executive Virtual Memory Manager 


(Portable) (Portable) 


Supervisor (Machine 
(Machine dependent) | dependent) 


Hardware”* oe 





Figure 1 - Chorus Kernel Architecture 


Thus most of the system is portable. This part was not modified because we used the sources for the same 
kind of architecture (MC68030). 


2.1.2. Macintosh hardware 


As shown in Figure 2 below, the Macintosh II CX hardware [10] that was used, is composed of: 


— a Motorola MC68030 microprocessor which integrates a Paged Memory Management Unit equivalent to 
the MC68851, 

— a Motorola MC68882 floating point unit, 

— eight megabytes of RAM, 

— 256 KB of ROM which contains a large part of the MacOS software, 

— six extension slots using the NuBus standard: one is used for the Ethernet board and one supports the 
video board, the NuBus is interfaced to the main processor bus by logic circuits referred as Bus Interface 
Units (BIUs), 

— regular chips controlling hardware: 
¢ a Zilog Z8350 serial communication controller (SCC) providing two ports for serial 

communications, 
e anNCR 5380 Small Computer System Interface (SCSI) controlling an internal 80 MB hard disk and 
the external SCSI connector, 
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— and Apple custom chips used in others Macintosh: 


e the GLUE, which provides address decoding and controls signals, 

e the Apple Desktop Bus (ADB), which handles communications with the keyboard and the mouse, 

e two Versatile Interface Adapters (VIA), based on the Rockwell 6522 chip, which support the ADB, 
the Real Time Clock, timers and other I/O devices, 

e acustom digital sound synthesizer chip, called Apple Sound Chip (ASC), 

e and the IWM (Integrated Woz Machine), which controls the floppy disk. 
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Figure 2 - Macintosh II hardware 


2.1.3. Chorus hardware requirements 


Chorus hardware requirements are light. To run, the kernel needs a timer that performs an interrupt every 
1/100th second, and a terminal interface that reads and writes characters. It also requires correct initialization 
of the memory management unit, we will discuss this point later on. Timing has been achieved by using 
timer one of the second VIA. This timer is used in MacOS to generate a signal known as the VBL (Vertical 
Blanking Interrupt). In MacOS, the handler associated with this signal performs periodic events such as 
blinking or reading mouse position, etc. We decided to connect the terminal to port A of the SCC. This 
port is usually used to pilot a modem in MacOS or a terminal in AU/X. The low level routines allowing 
Chorus to control the port usage were written in C. 


2.1.4. The development environment 


We were working in a cross development environment. We used a SUN 3 to compile and build the Chorus 
archive. This file contains a boot program, the Chorus kernel, and a minimal set of actors. We transferred 
this archive to the Macintosh using AU/X and TCP/IP, then we rebooted and used the Standalone Shell 
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(SASH). SASH is a MacOS application which gives access to the UNIX partition. SASH is capable of 
Starting applications that have been developed in the AU/X environment and linked to the SASH library. 
These applications are capable of using many UNIX system calls that are translated by the SASH library. 
These applications also have access to the UNIX disk partition. 


We developed a preboot program that was launched by SASH. This preboot program loaded the Chorus 
archive in the memory and gave control to the boot program (inside the Chorus archive). The boot program 
tested the memory size and set up the PMMU translation tables. The boot program then started the Chorus 
kemel. 


2.15. Translation tables 


In general, the management of the MMU must be written; in our case the greater part had already been done, 
due to the sources used. The initialization of the translation tablesremained the main problem. The physical 
address space of the Mac is described in Figure 3 below. 


F100 0000 - FFFF FFFF Standard NuBus space 
FOOO 0000 - FOFF FFFF panes 


5000 0000 - SFFF FFFF /O space 
a 
0000 0000 - 3FFF FFFF RAM __| 


Figure 3 - Physical address space on the Mac II 





Chorus on MC68030 uses a virtual address space composed of 4 K Bytes memory pages and four levels of 
memory index as shown in Figure 4. 


Level A Level B Level C Level D 





(kernel) 
/ =\" 


Figure 4 - Translation tables for Chorus 
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The translation tables are set up at boot time by the boot program. When Chorus is running, the first entry 
describes the actor running in the user space, and the second entry describes the Chorus kernel space. This 
space includes the actors running in the supervisor or system mode. A user actor is allowed to use the 
address range from 0x0000 0000 to OxO7FF FFFF. The Chorus kemel uses the address range from 
0x0800 0000 to OxOFFF FFFF for its private space. In the Mac version, the other level A entries are 
reserved to the keel and map the physical address space allowing the keel to manipulate circuits like the 
VIA or the SCC, in the address range 0x1000 0000 to OXFFFF FFFF. 


2.1.6. Conclusions of stage one 


The use of the Macintosh hardware by Chorus was limited to SCC and VIA. The SCC was used to transmit 
and receive characters. The first timer of the second VIA was programmed to emit clock ticks. Although our 
development environment was complicated, we succeeded in completing each stage necessary to bring 
Chorus into the Macintosh memory. Despite the complexity of the Macintosh hardware, Chorus has proved 
to be easily portable on it. In fact, we were lucky to have sources for MC68030. Stage one was completed 
and we had learned a lot about Chorus memory management and Macintosh hardware. We then tested the 
kemel with the "Chorus kernel tests". They ran successfully and we let them run more than one week with 
no error. 


At this stage the Chorus system had only been modified to support the hardware and no attention had been 
paid to the MacOS system. This was to be our next stage. 


2.2. Bringing MacOS back to life 


In the second stage we changed the way Chorus managed the hardware to keep the MacOS system alive. 
Conversely, we slightly modified the way Chorus was booted so as to present it as an application to 
MacOS. 


Ox7FFFFF 
0x680000 


0x080000 
0x050000 


0x000000 





Figure § - Sharing memory space 


2.2.1. Sharing memory space 


To favour cohabitation of Chorus and MacOS, the physical memory is separated in three areas (see Figure 5 
above): 


— the memory reserved for the MacOS system (composed of two physical parts), 
— the memory reserved for the Chorus system (where the kernel and actors are placed), 
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~ and a third area that initially allowed a correct alignment of Chorus memory space and that was later 
used to go from one system to the other, and that we will call "No Man's Land". 


We decided to limit the physical memory reserved for Chorus to 6 MB. Chorus can behave as if memory 
does not begin at physical address 0. After tests on memory allocation in MacOS, we chose to start the 
memory space reserved for Chorus at the physical address 0x80000. To share memory space with MacOS, 
we asked for memory allocation to it during the preboot phase. This was done by rewriting the preboot 


program. 
2.2.2. New Chorus preboot 


Thus a new Chorus preboot was written. It reserved the 6.5 MB memory block at MacOS level. It installed 
the Chorus archive in memory, and it allowed a direct boot from MacOS without using the SASH. As 
explained below, this program was further extended to act in MacOS space for Chorus. This brought the 
MacOS system partly back to life. We were thus able to stop Chorus and retum back to MacOS as in a 
Mac application. The first stage in collaboration had been achieved successfully and the two systems could 
share memory. The next stage was the sharing of system events. 


2.3. Sharing system events 


Now that we had both systems in memory and Chorus running all the time, we wanted to give more 
control to MacOS. This was achieved by giving control to it when system events appeared. To allow 
system events to be treated either by MacOS or by Chorus, we needed some low level functions that 
enabled the CPU to commute from one system space to the other. 


2.3.1. Crossing the frontier 


When it is running, MacOS uses a 24 bit address space. This address space is mapped to the physical 
address space as shown in Figure 6 below. The lower part of the address space is used for physical memory. 


FO 0000 - FF FFFF | 50F0 0000 ~ SOFF FFF 


0000 - EF FFFF FEOF FFFF Standard NuBus space 





E0 











DO 0000 - DF FFFF FDOF FFFF 








CO 0000 - CF FFFF FCOF FFFF 








BO 0000 - BF FFFF FBOF FFFF 








0000 - AF FFFF FAOF FFFF 





AO 
90 0000 - 9F FOOF FFFF 


80 0000 - 8F FFFF___| 4080 0000 - 408F FFFF 
00 0000 - 7F FFFF 0000 0000 - 007F FFFF 












Figure 6 - Virtual to Physical address space under MacOS 





The memory in address range from 0X50000 to OX80000 is used to place assembly functions that are called 
in order to commute from one system context to the other. Most of the work done in the context switches 
consists in changing the PMMU setting and the value of the interrupt base register. These modifications 
allow the Macintosh to act in both memory modes, either 24 bits when in MacOS or 32 bits virtual in 
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Chorus. The assembly functions are placed in memory by an enhanced preboot program. They use a part of 
this memory space to save and restore the context registers in memory locations. 


There are three functions: 


— a boot function that saves the MacOS system context at boot time, before starting the Chorus system, 
— a Chorus to MacOS function that saves the Chorus system context and restores the MacOS context, 
— anda MacOS to Chonus function that saves the MacOS context and restores the Chorus context. 


The contexts are constituted by all the MC68030 registers plus the PMMU registers that point to the 
translation tables. To save or restore the contexts, an intermediate memory mapping is set up, which allows 
access to the physical memory and system kemel space. 


2.3.2. Interrupts 


Interrupts were a kind of nightmare; at first glance we could not split the circuit usage between the two 
systems. We had to consider a new distribution of events because any event could appear in both systems. 
We knew what to do when MacOS interrupts arnved in Chorus space and we were able to relay the interrupt 
to MacOS, but we had no control over what was happening in MacOS. We decided to let MacOS take care 
of interrupts and just used one of them to trigger a vital part of Chorus, namely, the scheduler. 


This was possible at the Chorus level because we could connect an interrupt to multiple tasks. This means 
that we could connect the timer interrupt to the Chorus function timein() and to the jump in MacOS if 
necessary that leads to the MacOS interrupt handler. The Chorus function timein() counts clock ticks and 
schedules user tasks. The jump in MacOS was achieved by connecting the interrupt level to a function in 
"No man's land” that simulated the interrupt on the MacOS stack and jump to the MacOS interrupt handler. 
The interrupt frame must be duplicated from the Chorus interrupt stack to the MacOS stack. As MacOS 
was not able to acknowledge the timer interrupt correctly, the interrupt generated by the timer was blocked 
in the VIA before the jump in MacOS. The interrupt was released on the retum from MacOS. We checked 
that very few ticks were lost over a long period by using this method. 


2.3.3. Events in MacOS 


The jump into MacOS allowed it to acknowledge the interrupts correctly. However we wanted MacOS to do 
more. As mentioned previously, MacOS is an event driven system, and in any MacOS application there is 
an event loop that handles the keyboard event, and the pull down event, etc. We decided to call a function in 
our preboot program (MacOS space) to perform certain events on the VBL interrupt. This routine was called 
from the function in "No man's land” that was associated with the VBL intermpt. 


This brought MacOS back to life in many operations: 


— mouse moving was detected and the mouse pointer was displayed on the screen, 

— accessonies like Clock and Super Clock displayed the correct time and changed every second, 
— the mouse position could be read from the program, 

— and keyboard events were recognized. 


2.3.4. What events should be allowed? 


We were able to use MacOS features by adding them to the boot program that acted in the Chorus name in 
MacOS space. For example, we added a function that was triggered by the click in the close box. This 
function initiated the Macintosh sound manager so that it played music for 30 seconds. Once initiated, the 
sound manager retumed and Chorus continued. The buffer of the ASC is automatically loaded with the bytes 
representing the sounds to play when the VBL interrupt occurs. The music was cortectly played by the 
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MacOS sound manager although Chorus was running. One question still remained: What should we do with 
long events? In MacOS, some functions wait for the user to terminate an action before giving the control 
back. For example, the function allowing the dragging of a window with the mouse or any event involving 
a long click on the mouse, does not give the control back until the mouse button is released. We decided to 
disallow these functions because they delayed the Chorus part of the system too much. 


At this point, the two systems were present in memory and they could share system events like interrupts. 
The next stage was to allow user events to be shared by the two systems. 


2.4. Sharing user events 


We are currently working on the sharing of user events by the two systems. Our aim is to allow user tasks 
in Chorus to call functions in MacOS. To do this, there are two major problems: the system call must be 
recognized by Chorus as a MacOS one, and the parameters and results of the system call must be exchanged 
between the user task in Chorus, and the MacOS system. 


2.4.1. Heterogeneous system calls 


The user level events or system calls are achieved differently in the two systems. In Chorus, a system call 
is made via a trap and the interpretation of certain CPU register values gives the system call to the kernel. 
In MacOS, system calls are implemented as illegal instructions and the system call number is included in 
the instruction. This allows a great number of system calls. When an illegal instruction can be interpreted 
as a MacOS system call in the Chorus space, the Chorus kernel must call the function associated in 
MacOS. 


2.4.2. Parameters and results 


A system call is generally associated with arguments. In a classic operating system (like UNIX), the 
arguments are copied from user space to system space before the kernel function is called. When the 
function has been completed, the results are passed from the system space to the user space. In the case of 
system calls from Chorus actors to MacOS, the arguments must be copied from an actor user space to 
MacOS, and back from MacOS to the actor memory space. 


This leads to general problems in passing arguments and getting results from functions executed in different 
memory spaces. This kind of problem is encountered in remote procedure calls [11] and the first solution is 
to copy the arguments and the results from one space to the other. It seems that it is not the best solution 
for systems acting in close memory space, and before doing anything, we preferred to explore two different 
fields in this area: 


* ataxonomy of user to system functions calls and usage of parameters and results in these functions, 
* measurements of the time spent in system commutation and the construction of arguments and results. 


3. Experience and future work 


We were able to use the Chorus kemel features to make it cohabit with MacOS. During this experience we 
have learnt much about Chorus and MacOS. We have proved that both systems were well designed. In fact, 
they are so well designed that they can be used to do things for which they were not initially built. 


In our most recent version, we make both systems co-operate so that Chorus uses MacOS to read from the 
keyboard and write to the screen. To achieve this co-operation, we need an application in the MacOS system 
space acting on behalf of the Chorus system. This application is responsible for the correct reservation of 
resources and for calling the MacOS system. The exchange of data between Chorus and MacOS is done by 
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using a Macintosh feature in memory space addressing. The Macintosh gives a cyclic vision of its memory 
that allows the same physical memory locations to be accessed with different addresses from system space 
in Chorus and from MacOS. For example the physical memory address 0x60000 (corresponding to a 
physical location in the "No Man's land”) is used as a buffer to exchange the characters between Chorus and 
the preboot application. The buffer can be accessed in Chorus at the address 0x10060000. This virtual 
address is mapped to the same physical address by the MMU, but the cyclic vision of physical memory 
given by the Macintosh results in the physical memory at the address 0x60000 to be accessed instead. Thus 
the exchange of data was done with no modification in the setting of the PMMU. 


The Chorus kemel on Macintosh appears robust. We have tried our system with the new version of MacOS 
(system 7) and it still works. Maybe cohabitation can be improved since the system context switch is slow. 
The two systems co-operate but they are still not mixed enough. We think that some kind of sub-system, 
like Chorus MIX, acting as MacOS would be faster and better designed. 


The problem of access to resources usage at the user level, is still not completely solved and some further 
work is required to have an efficient use of cohabiting system resources. 


4. Conclusion 


We have demonstrated that system cohabitation is possible and that it is a convenient way to extend the 
functions of a system. The cohabitation results in many advantages compared to the usage of the ROM 
routines from Chorus: 


— by using the MacOS system in RAM, the system benefits from routines that are not in ROM. New 
versions of some ROM routines and bugs corrections are also accessible. 

— the system also uses the interrupt handler from MacOS. The handlers acknowledge the hardware interrupt 
and post the MacOS events in the event queues in RAM. 

— further releases of the MacOS operating system could be used in cohabitation. This would allow an 
evolving operating system which take advantage of future developments in MacOS software. 


Although this work is very specific, the idea of mixing technologies from different areas in the same 
computer at the lower level is both interesting and advantageous. Cohabitation will allow Chorus real time 
processes to act in an event driven environment while using a well-known graphical interface with very few 
developments at the system level. The Chorus operating system can use the MacOS device drivers to 
manage hardware. The Chorus operating system thus acts as a MacOS application to access peripherals 
through MacOS. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a kernel interface that provides an untrusted user-level process 
(an ezecutive) with protected access to memory management functions, including the 
ability to create, manipulate, and execute within subservient contexts (address spaces). 
Page motion callbacks not only give the executive limited control over physical memory 
management, but also shift certain responsibilities out of the kernel, greatly reducing 
kernel state and complexity. : 

The executive interface was motivated by the requirements of the Wisconsin Wind 
Tunnel (WWT), a system for evaluating cache-coherent shared-memory parallel archi- 
tectures. WWT uses the executive interface to implement a fine-grain user-level exten- 
sion of Li’s shared virtual memory on a Thinking Machines CM-5, a message-passing 
multicomputer. However, the interface is sufficiently general that an executive could 
act as a multiprogrammed operating system, exporting an alternative interface to the 
threads running in its subservient contexts. 

The executive interface is currently implemented as an extension to CMOST, the 
standard operating system for the CM-5. In CMOST, policy decisions are made on a 
central, distinct control processor (CP) and broadcast to the processing nodes (PNs). 
The PNs execute a minimal kernel sufficient only to implement the CP’s policy. While 
this structure efficiently supports some parallel application models, the lack of auton- 
omy on the PNs restricts its generality. Adding the executive interface provides limited 
autonomy to the PNs, creating a structure that supports multiple models of applica- 
tion parallelism. This structure, with autonomy on top of centralization, is in stark 
contrast to most microkernel-based parallel operating systems in which the nodes are 
fundamentally autonomous. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes the kernel interface designed to support the Wisconsin Wind Tunnel 
(WWT) [13], a system for parallel simulation of parallel computers. WWT currently runs 
on the Thinking Machines CM-5 (a message-passing machine) and simulates cache-coherent 
shared-memory multiprocessors. Shared memory applications execute directly on the CM-5 


*This work is supported in part by NSF PYI Award CCR-9157366, NSF Grant MIP-9225097, a Wiscon- 
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ing Machines CM-5 was purchased through NSF Institutional Infrastructure Grant No. CDA-9024618 with 
matching funding from the Univ. of Wisconsin Graduate School. 
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node processors, with WWT simulating references to remote data. Shared memory function- 
ality is provided using a fine-grain user-level extension of Li’s shared virtual memory [10], 
as described in Section 2.2. WWT uses a separate address space for each simulated (target) 
node and services all of its exceptions (e.g., MMU faults) and system call requests (e.g., 
file I/O). In order to study machines larger than the host, several target nodes timeshare 
a single CM-5 node. In many ways, WWT behaves like an operating system for shared- 
memory applications. Alternatively, WWT can be thought as providing a virtual machine 
abstraction—with a shared-memory MIMD machine atop a message-passing pseudo-SIMD 
machine—for these applications [8]. 

WWT requires several unusual features from the underlying operating system. Specifi- 
cally, the kernel must allow WWT to: 


e Create subservient contexts (address spaces) 

e Manipulate page mappings within sub-contexts 

e Initiate execution in sub-contexts 

e Handle traps generated during execution in sub-contexts 


Manage physical memory tags in sub-contexts? 


All of these features must coexist with traditional memory management functions, including 
paging and/or swapping. 

We have defined and implemented an interface which provides these features and call 
any application that makes use of them an ezecutzve. While the interface is motivated 
by our specific application, it provides any untrusted user-level process with protected 
access to memory management functions, including the ability to create, manipulate, and 
execute within subservient contexts (address spaces). Page motion callbacks not only give 
the executive limited control over physical memory management, but also shift certain 
responsibilities out of the kernel, greatly reducing kernel state and complexity. 

Because an executive creates contexts and controls them completely, it can act as the 
operating system for other applications, providing an execution model not available under 
the native operating system. For example, an executive can export various thread and 
memory abstractions without adding complexity to the kernel itself. 

While this flexibility is useful in a uniprocessor context, it is particularly important on 
the CM-5, since standard CMOST is a centralized, synchronous operating system, allowing 
little autonomy for the node kernels. CMOST’s structure efficiently supports an important 
class of parallel applications, i.e. fine-grain data-parallel codes, but cannot take advantage of 
more autonomous execution models. By extending CMOST with the executive interface, we 
provide a kernel structure that can efficiently support both synchronous and asynchronous 
applications. 

The combination of CMOST and executive interface results in a unique kernel structure 
that provides autonomy on top of synchrony, rather than the more traditional approach 
of coordinating fundamentally autonomous nodes. This new kernel structure may prove 
superior because centralized control appears to have advantages for supporting fine-grain 
synchronous codes and managing global hardware resources, while the executive interface 
provides flexible support for other execution models. 


1We have effectively extended the CM-5 architecture to support two bits of tag information for each 
32-byte block of physical memory; see Section 2.3. 
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The next section provides background on the Thinking Machines CM-5 system, the 
Wisconsin Wind Tunnel, and our method of synthesizing memory tags on the CM-5. While 
the interface is not tied to any of these, this section provides context and motivation for 
the rest of the paper. Section 3 defines the interface, consisting of context manipulation 
calls, page motion callbacks, and execution management calls. Section 4 describes our 
implementation of the interface in CMOST and its performance. Section 5 discusses the 
implications of this work for the structure of multiprocessor operating systems. Finally, we 
discuss related work and our conclusions. 


2 Background 


2.1 Thinking Machines CM-5 and CMOST 


The Thinking Machines CM-5 [16] is a distributed-memory message-passing multiproces- 
sor. Each processing node consists of a 33 MHz SPARC microprocessor with a cache and 
memory management unit, up to 128 MB of memory, a custom network interface chip, and 
optional custom vector units. The processing nodes are grouped into partitions of 32 or 
more processors. Each partition is managed by a control processor (CP), distinct from the 
processing nodes (PNs). 

The standard operating system for the CM-5 is CMOST. Under CMOST, all policy 
decisions, including scheduling, swapping, and memory allocation, are made on the control 
processor. The processing nodes execute a minimal microkernel (the PN kernel) which 
provides the bare mechanisms required to implement the CP’s policy. Because all processors 
in the partition are managed as a synchronous unit, CMOST gives the CM-5 some SIMD- 
like qualities. For example, when the CP decides to context switch, all nodes simultaneously 
switch to the new context. Similarly, when a new process is created, the CP selects the 
physical pages which the process will occupy on the PNs and broadcasts that process’s 
memory map. 

CMOST and the CM-5 are optimized to run data-parallel applications, where all nodes 
synchronously apply similar operations to a local subset of a global data structure. In par- 
ticular, the CM-5 contains a “control network”, distinct from the message-passing network, 
which provides hardware support for global operations such as barriers, reductions, and 
broadcasts [9]. To efficiently utilize this control network, all nodes in a partition must con- 
currently execute the same user process. The centralized CMOST structure automatically 
satisfies this condition. 


2.2 The Wisconsin Wind Tunnel 


The Wisconsin Wind Tunnel (WWT) provides a platform for evaluating parallel computer 
systems—specifically cache-coherent shared-memory computers—by accurately modeling 
the performance of real workloads on proposed hardware [13]. WWT helps computer engi- 
neers evaluate computer architectures much like a wind tunnel helps aeronautical engineers 
design aircraft. WWT uses the execution of a parallel shared-memory application to drive 
a distributed discrete-event simulation, accurately calculating the execution time of that 
application on a modeled hardware system (the target). Events generated by the simula- 
tion, such as lock acquisitions and memory reference completions, are used in scheduling 
the application, guaranteeing that the application’s execution proceeds exactly as it would 
on the target system. 
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We call WWT a virtual prototype because it uses direct execution to leverage similarities 
between the target system and the system on which it exécutes (the host) [5]. This means 
that the target application executes directly on the host hardware as much as possible—for 
example, a target floating-point multiply runs as a host floating-point multiply. Software 
simulation is required only for those features of the target system not provided by the host. 

Because WWT executes on a message-passing machine, the primary feature it must 
simulate is the shared memory abstraction. We do this using a fine-grain extension of Li’s 
shared virtual memory [10]. Shared virtual memory constructs a distributed shared memory 
using standard address translation hardware to control memory access on each node. If a 
node has a copy of a shared data page, it is mapped into the address space on that node; 
if a node has no copy, the virtual page is not mapped. Multiple read-only copies are easily 
supported using the page protection facilities. Program accesses that require a data transfer 
to acquire a valid or exclusive copy are signaled as page faults. Unfortunately, relying on 
address translation hardware alone restricts the granularity of coherence to at least the 
virtual memory page size. 

The shared-memory machines we wish to model maintain coherence at a finer granular- 
ity, typically tens of bytes rather than thousands. We have synthesized the ability to tag 
each 32-byte block in physical memory as invalid, read-only, or writable (see Section 2.3). 
Using these tags in combination with the address translation hardware, we implement a 
distributed shared memory that maintains coherence at a 32-byte granularity. The first 
reference to a shared page causes a page fault, as with shared virtual memory. We allocate 
and map a physical page, but initially mark each cache block invalid. Cache blocks are 
marked valid (read-only or writable) only as they are referenced. Accesses to invalid blocks 
(and writes to read-only blocks) cause faults, and initiate software that fetches the data 
and marks the block valid. The distinction between read-only and writable tags allows read 
replication at the cache block granularity. 

WWT uses this fine-grain shared virtual memory to directly execute shared-memory ap- 
plications as they would execute on a cache-coherent target machine. A context is allocated 
for each target node; the shared data accessible from this context reflects the contents of the 
simulated cache on that target node. Page and tag faults correspond to target cache misses, 
which invoke WWT and are handled according to the target’s coherence protocol. Large 
target systems are studied by allocating several contexts per host node and multiplexing 
their execution. 


2.3 Memory tags 


To implement fine-grain shared virtual memory, blocks in memory must have three states: 
invalid, read-only, and writable. Any access to an invalid block and write accesses to read- 
only blocks must provide restartable exceptions. To achieve this functionality, we have 
logically extended the CM-5 architecture to support two additional bits of information— 
writable and tnvalid—per 32-byte physical memory block. 

Although memory tags with access semantics have appeared in numerous machines, e.g., 
the Denelcor HEP [15], most contemporary commercial machines—including the CM-5— 
do not provide this capability. However, we are able to synthesize an invalid tag on the 
CM-5 by forcing uncorrectable errors in the memory’s error correcting code (ECC) via a 
diagnostic mode. Using the SPARC cache in write-back mode causes all SPARC cache 
misses to appear to the memory as cache block fills. A fill that encounters an uncorrectable 
ECC error generates a precise exception. 
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Synthesizing a read-only state is more convoluted, since it requires using the page tables 
to make entire pages read-only. On a write fault, we must distinguish between a write to 
a read-only block and a write to a writable block that resides on the same page as one or 
more read-only blocks. We make this distinction by maintaining a bit vector—one bit per 
block—to indicate whether the block is writable. The write fault handler checks this bit; if 
set it performs the write and resumes the application, rather than signaling a fault. 

Memory tags introduce extra state—two additional bits per 32-byte block—making 
paging and swapping more complex to implement. The tag bits make the “extended” 
physical page no longer a power of two, causing a mismatch with typical disk block sizes, 
and requiring more bookkeeping and I/O operations. In addition, since memory tags are 
unused for many pages, e.g., text and non-shared data, any overhead maintaining them is 
wasted. The executive interface reduces the kernel’s complexity by shifting responsibility 
for maintaining memory tags to the executive. 


3 The executive interface 


The executive interface provides an executive—an untrusted user-level process—with pro- 
tected access to memory management functions. An executive can use the interface’s mem- 
ory management calls to create subservient contexts (address spaces), and exert complete 
control over them, including adding, modifying, and deleting page-level mappings. An 
executive can invoke execution within a subcontext, and regain control on all faults and 
exceptions. Page motion callbacks not only give the executive limited control over phys- 
ical memory management, but also shift certain responsibilities out of the kernel, greatly 
reducing kernel state and complexity. 

A primary goal of the executive interface is to minimize kernel state and complexity. 
Beside the aesthetic appeal, keeping most of the code and complexity at user level makes 
bugs less catastrophic and easier to eliminate. In addition, because we are modifying a 
continuously developing system, minimizing and isolating the kernel source changes makes 
it easier for us to keep up with vendor revisions. 

A particular challenge is maintaining the address mappings and memory tag values 
installed by an executive in the face of paging/swapping activity by the kernel. The brute- 
force solution is to have the kernel remember all of the mapping requests made by the 
executive and transparently maintain them when a page is swapped out and back in at 
a different physical address, and to transparently swap tag information as well as page 
data. We have solved this problem with greatly reduced kernel state and complexity using 
page motion callbacks. These callbacks allow the kernel to notify an executive immediately 
before a page is to be swapped out and immediately after it is swapped back in so that the 
executive itself can maintain address mappings and tag values. 

Another requirement is to avoid trusting the executive. A fully protected interface makes 
the system robust through even the earliest phases of executive development, and means 
that normal users have the ability to write or modify executives. A protected interface also 
makes other sites more willing to adopt our kernel so that we can distribute the Wisconsin 
Wind Tunnel. Two features of the interface contribute to this protection: 


e The executive cannot even refer to resources not explicitly allocated to it by the kernel. 
The executive never sees physical addresses or hardware context numbers. 


e The kernel guarantees that the executive never has an alias to a physical page it does 
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int create_ctx(); 
void *executive_brk(void *new_brk); 

void *executive_sbrk(int incr); 

void *executive_vbrk(void *new-_brk); 

void *executive_vsbrk(int incr); 

int add_mapping(int cd, void *va, void *pp, int attr); 
int change_pg-attr(int cd, void *va, int attr); 

int delete_mapping(int cd, void *va); 

void jump-_to_ctx(int cd, struct regs *p, void *stackp); 





(a) General kernel calls 
int set_page_motion_cbs(void *(*page_going)(), 
void (*page_coming)(), 
void *stackp); 
int set_ctx_fault_cb(void (*ctx_fault_cb)()); 





(b) Callback registration calls 
void *page_going(void *pp); 
void page_coming(void *pp); 
void ctx_fault(int fault_code, struct regs *p, ...); 


(c) Callbacks 


Table 1: The executive interface. Parts (a) and (b) list the functions exported by the kernel. 
Part (c) describes the callbacks exported by the executive. 


not own by maintaining a count of aliases for each physical page. If the executive 
does not decrement this count to zero by deleting mappings before a page is removed 
from its control, the kernel will terminate it. 


Table 1 lists the calls and callbacks that comprise the executive interface. The kernel 
exports the general calls and callback registration functions, while the executive exports 
the callbacks, which it registers during initialization. The bulk of the interface is directly 
related to managing virtual and physical memory. The remaining functions, jump-_to-ctx() 
the ctx_fault() callback, provide the ability to execute within subcontexts. 


3.1 Memory management 


The executive manages virtual and physical memory resources via the context management 
calls and page motion callbacks. Pages managed by the executive are distinct from the 
executive’s own text, data, and stack pages. This allows the kernel to easily distinguish 
the former for special handling while manipulating the latter as it would for any other user 
process. For example, the kernel can swap the executive’s text segment, share it among 
multiple instances of the same executive, or allow a debugger to attach to an executive 
without interfering with the executive’s memory management functions. 
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3.1.1 Context management calls 


The context management calls allow an executive to create new contexts, allocate pages 
to map into them, and add, modify, and delete page-level mappings. Using these calls, an 
executive has complete control over these subservient address spaces. 

The create_ctx() call allocates a new context and returns an integer context descriptor 
(similar to a Unix file descriptor). We refer to these contexts as subconterts when it is 
necessary to distinguish them from the executive’s context. A new subcontext is completely 
empty, i.e. it contains no valid address mappings (except for the kernel mappings required 
by the SPARC architecture). Context descriptor 0 is never returned by create_ctx() and 
is used to indicate the executive’s own address space. The notation cd:va refers to virtual 
address va in context cd. 

To keep executive-managed pages distinct from kernel-managed pages, the executive 
allocates pages from a special segment in the executive’s own context, the erecutive-managed 
heap. The executive_brk() and executive_sbrk() calls allow the executive to change the size 
of this segment in the same way that CMOST’s Unix-like brk() and sbrk() work with the 
standard heap. Allocation on the executive-managed heap is always rounded up to the next 
multiple of the page size, so that an integral number of pages are allocated. The virtual 
addresses of these pages in the executive’s context are the primary mappings (i.e., handles) 
which the executive uses to refer to these pages across the kernel interface. Only pages in 
the executive-managed heap—referred to as ezecuttve-managed pages—may be aliased via 
add_mapping() or have their memory tag values changed. 

The ezecuttve virtual heap allows the executive to manage a region of its own address 
space the same way that it manages subcontexts. The executive_vbrk() and executive_vsbrk() 
calls simply reserve a contiguous collection of virtual pages, but do not allocate physi- 
cal pages behind them. The executive can then alias these virtual pages to pages in the 
executive-managed heap (possibly with different attributes, e.g. read-only or non-cacheable) 
without fear that the kernel will grow the standard heap or stack to conflict. This call is 
not necessary for subcontexts because the executive automatically has complete control of 
those. 

The add_mapping() call creates a secondary mapping from virtual address va in context 
cd to the page at virtual address pp, i.e. it aliases cd:va and 0:pp, where pp must point 
to an executive-managed page. The mapping attributes (protection and cacheability) are 
set according to attr. To prevent interference between the kernel and executive, if cd is 
zero then va must be in the executive virtual heap. The alias count for the corresponding 
physical page is incremented. 

The change_pg-attr() and delete_mapping() calls allow the executive to change the at- 
tributes of and delete mappings, respectively. Only mappings created via add_mapping() can 
be modified or deleted. delete.mapping() also decrements the physical page’s alias count. 


3.1.2 Page motion callbacks 


The two page-motion callbacks—page-_going(), invoked when the kernel must reclaim an 
executive-managed page, and page_coming(), invoked when a page returns—serve a dual 
role. First, they allow the kernel and executive to cooperate in physical memory manage- 
ment, similar to the way scheduler activations allow management of physical processors in 
a shared-memory multiprocessor [2]. By explicitly saving and restoring data in response to 
page_going() and page_coming() calls, the executive can control exactly which data are resi- 
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dent in physical memory. Second, the callbacks significantly reduce the kernel’s bookkeeping 
requirements, by giving the executive responsibility for maintaining secondary mappings and 
memory tags across physical page movements. 

The two page motion callbacks only affect executive-managed pages; the executive must 
register the callbacks before allocating pages on the executive-managed heap. When the 
kernel decides to reclaim an executive-managed page (e.g., to allocate it to a different 
process), it notifies the appropriate executive using the page_going() callback. In general, 
the kernel will call page_going() with the argument pp set to NULL, indicating that the 
executive can select any executive-managed page for reclamation. The executive can apply 
its own replacement policy and return the selected page-aligned pp as the return code. By 
default, the kernel discards the page contents; however, the executive may request that they 
be saved (i.e. moved to backing store) by overloading the return code (setting the least- 
significant bit to one). Occasionally, the kernel may need contiguous physical pages—e.g., 
for the CM-5 vector units—requiring it to reclaim a specific executive-managed page. In 
this case, the argument pp points to the selected page, and only the least-significant bit of 
the return value is meaningful. 

The executive must use delete_mapping() to delete all secondary mappings for the se- 
lected page before returning, at which point the kernel removes the primary mapping from 
pp to the physical page. Note that virtual address pp is still “in use” as it uniquely identifies 
this page and will be provided as the argument to a future call to page.coming(). 

The kernel returns an executive-managed page via the page-_coming() callback. The 
primary mapping is recreated, i.e. the virtual address pp again maps to a physical page, 
though not necessarily the same physical page as before the page-_going() call. If the exec- 
utive returned a zero in the LSB on the previous call to page_going(), the page has been 
zeroed; otherwise, the contents have been restored. In either case, the physical memory 
tags have been cleared. This call allows the executive to restore any secondary mappings 
and/or memory tags for the page. Secondary mappings could also be restored on demand. 

These callbacks allow user-level management of physical memory: even when the kernel 
reclaims a specific physical page, the executive can choose the data that get replaced at the 
expense of additional copying and page-table manipulation. Alternatively, the executive 
can let the kernel save and restore data in evicted pages. The executive can always regain 
access to a “gone” page by dereferencing pp and causing a fault. The kernel will handle the 
fault by obtaining a free page (possibly by calling page_going() on this or another executive), 
restoring the old data (if necessary), and calling page_-coming() to signal the return of the 
needed page. 

Because the executive is untrusted, the kernel cannot rely on it to delete all secondary 
mappings on a page_going() callback. Conversely, it must guarantee that these mappings 
are removed—otherwise, the executive may retain an alias to a physical page re-allocated 
to a different process. A brute-force solution is for the kernel to automatically delete all 
secondary mappings. However, this approach requires that the kernel maintain all of the 
reverse translations, duplicating state already maintained by the executive. Instead, we re- 
quire that the executive delete all secondary mappings to the selected page before returning 
from the page_going() call or face process termination. Process termination guarantees that 
all mappings are deleted, because the process and all its sub-contexts are destroyed. Thus 
the kernel only need know how many secondary mappings exist, but not their individual 
identities. A simple counter per physical page, incremented on each add_mapping() call and 
decremented on each delete_mapping call, is sufficient to maintain this state. 

In addition, to protect against deadlock or infinite loops in the executive, the kernel 
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requires that all callbacks be completed within a fixed time. The kernel sets a virtual timer 
before invoking a callback; if the timer expires before the callback returns the executive’s 
process is terminated. 


3.2 Execution management 


Creating and manipulating address spaces is uninteresting without the ability to execute 
within them. Two calls suffice to provide this functionality. The kernel call jump_to-ctx() 
causes the current thread of execution to switch into the specified context. When the thread 
executing in the subordinate context encounters a fault (either an instruction fault or an 
explicit software trap), control resumes in the executive’s context via the ctx_fault() callback. 

Because the jump-_to_ctx() call continues the current thread in a different context rather 
than creating a new thread, the contents of the register file are largely unchanged across 
the switch. The struct regs structure passed as an argument to jump-_to-_ctx(), though 
implementation-dependent, conceptually consists of only the program counter and stack 
pointer in the new context and the original contents of the registers required to pass the 
three arguments of jump_to_ctx() into the kernel.? The third argument, stackp, specifies 
a stack in the executive context to use when ctx_fault() is invoked. From the executive’s 
perspective, jump-_to_ctx() does not return. After a thread passes through a jump-_to-_ctx() 
call, it isin a subordinate execution context where all faults are handled by the executive. 

When the thread executes a trapping instruction (either due to a fault or an explicit 
software trap), control resumes in the executive’s context at the ctx_fault() entry point. The 
first argument indicates the type of fault and the second passes back a pointer to the same 
structure originally passed to jump_to_ctx(). The state saved is exactly the state required by 
jJump-to-_ctx(), so supplying this buffer unmodified as the second argument to jump-_to_ctx() 
restarts execution in the other context at the faulting instruction. 

Additional arguments are passed from the kernel to the executive depending on the type 
of the fault—for example, an MMU fault will also provide the virtual address of the access 
and the nature of the fault (invalid address, protection violation, etc.). 

We have, to the greatest extent possible, separated thread management issues from this 
interface. However, with the addition of thread management code, this simple interface 
is sufficient for the executive to behave as a multiprogrammed operating system. Imple- 
menting a threads package on top of this interface simply requires code to allocate and 
manage multiple stacks, and to save and restore the registers not contained in the struct 
regs structure. For example, a context switch is as simple as having the ctx_fault() handler 
save and restore the CPU registers and call jump_to_ctx() with a different context descriptor 
and struct regs pointer. Separating the thread and context abstractions gives the executive 
flexibility, e.g. to support a kernel thread abstraction within its sub-contexts. If the under- 
lying kernel provides a programmable timer interrupt, the interrupt can be made to appear 
through the ctx-_fault() entry as well, making the multithreading preemptive. 

The executive does not normally handle its own faults, except for those to the executive 
virtual heap. Having the kernel handle the executive’s faults facilitates demand paging of 
the executive’s text and data, and makes growing the executive’s stack the same as for any 
other user process. If the executive wants to handle its own faults, it can call jump-_to_ctx() 
with the first argument set to zero (its own context). This creates a singular situation 
where the thread is in a subordinate execution context—so faults still invoke the ctx_fault() 


2@n the SPARC architecture, this structure also contains the NPC (to resume after faults in delayed 
branch slots) and the condition codes (since these cannot be saved and restored from user mode). 
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Function — | Machine 


Function 

; add_mapping 
change_pg-attr 

| delete_mapping 
Jump_to_ctx 
ctx_fault 
set_page_motion_cbs | 
set_ctx_fault_cb 


executive_{v}{s}brk 

Total, four calls 10 30 
create_ctx 134 0 | 
Page table initialization | 17 11 
Process termination 90 0 
Page callback support 222 | 426 


Total 


(a) C language additions 





(b) PN assembly additions 


Table 2: Code added to CMOST to implement executive interface. 


callback—but not a subordinate addressing context. If the executive decides that the kernel 
should handle a specific fault, it need only retry the faulting instruction from within its fault 
handler. There is no danger of a recursive call to ctx_fault() because any fault encountered 
by the executive’s handler will be handled directly by the kernel. 

Subordinate execution contexts cannot be nested because jump-to-ctx() is a system 
call implemented as a software trap; “recursive” calls will show up in the executive via 
ctx_fault(). As with any other traps, system calls made in a subordinate execution context 
can be forwarded to the kernel simply by re-executing the call in the executive. The only 
complication occurs with pointer arguments, since the kernel will interpret these in the 
executive, rather than subordinate, context. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented the executive interface in CMOST version 7.2 Beta 1. As shown 
in Table 2, the entire interface required less than one thousand lines of C and just over 500 
machine instructions. Only jump_to_ctx() and ctx_fault() required assembly-level coding; 
the other functions were implemented in assembly to improve performance. Although the 
majority of the additional code is in the PN kernel, most of the complexity lies in the CP 
portion. This follows from the centralized structure of CMOST: the PN kernel implements 
only mechanisms, while all policy decisions occur on the CP. 

The executive interface requires very little additional kernel state. The PN kernel re- 
quires a few additions to the process control block (PCB) and an array with an entry per 
physical page. The PCB maintains the entry points and stack addresses for the callbacks 
and the struct regs and stackp pointers from the last jump-_to-ctx() call (for use in the subse- 
quent ctx_fault() callback). The array, indexed by physical page number, contains the alias 
count for each page and a pointer field. The pointer field is used to maintain a linked list, 
whose head is in the PCB, of all physical pages in the executive-managed heap to facilitate 
resetting the alias counts when the executive process terminates. 

We also added two new memory segments to every process: the executive-managed heap 
and the executive virtual heap. Both segments have special semantics: 


e Any time the CP decides to move a page in the executive-managed heap, it must first 
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Function | Time 
create_ctx 19K (575) 
add_mapping 


| Function Time 
cycles (ps) 


executive_sbrk 
with CP communication 

















































alloc 1 page 1.6M (48 ms) no table allocation 359 (11) 
alloc 100 pages 4.9M (148 ms) alloc level 3 table 1166 (35) 
w/o CP communication | 20K (606) alloc level 2 & 3 tables | 2641 (80) 















executive_vsbrk change_pg-attr 340 (10) 
with CP communication | 1.4M (42 ms) delete_mapping 855 (26) 
w/o CP communication | 20K (606) | jump-_to_ctx 180 (5) 

set_page_motion_cbs 117 (4) ctx_fault 154 (5) 





set_ctx_fault_cb 108 (3) 





Table 3: Performance of executive interface calls on the CM-5. 


invoke the executive’s page motion callbacks. 


e Allocations in the executive virtual heap segment are not backed by physical memory. 
This segment simply provides a region in the executive’s virtual address space that is 
guaranteed not to conflict with regions used by the control processor. Also, faults to 
this segment are always handled by the executive. 


On the CP, two fields were added to the per-physical-page structure to record the process 
ID and virtual address of each physical page that is allocated to an executive-managed 
heap segment. This information is required to perform the page-going() callback when the 
physical page needs to be moved. 

Table 3 summarizes the performance of the executive interface calls, as measured using 
the CM-5’s cycle counter and averaging tens of iterations.*? The executive_{v}{s}brk() and 
create_ctx() calls are implemented as full traps, where the user’s register windows are flushed, 
execution switches to the kernel stack, and interrupts are re-enabled. All other calls are 
implemented as “fast” traps, and execute without flushing any windows or re-enabling 
interrupts. The overheads for the two types of traps are approximately 300 ps and 3 ps, 
respectively. 

The callback registration functions simply store their arguments in fields in the process’s 
PCB. No validation is required since illegal values can at worst cause an immediate fault 
on the invocation of a callback, which will terminate the executive process. 


4.1 Memory management 
4.1.1 Context management calls 


The executive_{v}{s}brk() calls are implemented in the same fashion as CMOST’s brk() and 
sbrk(). The first node requesting a page generates a system-wide interrupt, which causes 
the control processor to grow the appropriate segment on all nodes. Subsequent requests 
on other nodes can be satisfied locally by returning pages from the now-larger segment. 


’This information was derived using a pre-release version of CMOST (7.2 Beta 1 of Feb. 1993). Perfor- 
mance on released versions may be significantly different. 
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The create_ctx() call allocates a SPARC hardware context number and an empty level- 
one table (the SPARC has a three-level page table structure). A call to add_mapping() vali- 
dates its arguments, performs the page table insertion (allocating level two and three tables 
as necessary), and increments the alias counter for the physical page. Both change_pg-attr() 
and delete_mapping() validate arguments and do a page table walk, with the latter also 
decrementing the appropriate alias counter. None of these calls require communication 
from the node to the control processor. 

Because the CM-5 node has a virtually-tagged writeback cache, delete_mapping() must 
also flush data brought in using the deleted mapping. This requires iteratively flushing 128 
cache lines, causing it to take significantly longer than change_pg_attr(). 


4.1.2 Page motion callbacks 


The page motion callbacks account for most of the design complexity. Our current imple- 
mentation focused on minimizing changes in the CP code. As a result, our implementation 
is influenced by several existing CMOST features: 


e Swapping is supported, but not demand paging. All of a process’s pages must be in 
memory before it is allowed to run. 


e Memory management is performed entirely on the control processor, which assumes 
that the memory maps of all nodes are identical. When the CP reclaims a page, it 
must select a specific physical page and force all nodes to release it, even if there is no 
need for physical contiguity. In other words, in this implementation, page_going() is 
never called with a NULL argument because the CP cannot deal with different nodes 
freeing different pages. 


e Both the PN kernel and the CP portion of CMOST are single-threaded, i.e. there is 
only one stack in each. In addition, the PN kernel does not maintain any kernel stack 
state across communications with the CP. 


While this implementation satisfies our needs for WWT, and serves as a proof-of-concept for 
the executive interface, the CP code requires more radical changes for a clean and efficient 
implementation. 

In CMOST, pages are freed for two reasons: i) to satisfy an allocation request for 
a currently executing process or, ii) to swap in an idle process. In either case, the CP 
performs the necessary memory management operations while the PNs are idle, waiting 
for instructions to resume. Page moves not requiring callbacks are performed immediately, 
but those requiring callbacks are recorded and deferred. Before resuming the user process, 
the CP performs the deferred callbacks, scheduling the affected processes (executives) as 
needed. 

The callbacks are executed in the executive context by invoking the registered callback 
function using the registered stack pointer. The callback cannot be run on the current pro- 
cess stack because it could be in a different address space (i.e. if the process was suspended 
while running in a subcontext). A fault in the callback will result in the executive’s termi- 
nation. When the callback returns, the PN kernel either executes another callback pending 
for this executive, or waits for the other nodes to complete. Once all callbacks are done 
for this executive (across all nodes), the scheduler is re-invoked to run the next executive 
with pending callbacks. When all deferred callbacks have executed, the originally scheduled 
process can run. 
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Because the executive is scheduled for callbacks the same way it is scheduled for normal 
execution, there are only a few constraints on callback execution. First, the callback cannot 
allocate memory of any kind since this could create a circular dependency. Second, each 
callback is provided at most one scheduling quantum; the executive is terminated if the 
quantum expires during a callback. Third, the callback also cannot call any blocking kernel 
function, since this would interfere with the callback timeout mechanism. Finally, the 
current implementation does not allow the callback to use the CM-5 network interface. This 
last restriction is not inherent to the architecture, but would add significant complexity and 
overhead for a feature our application would not use. 

Our implementation is designed to support swapping, but we have not yet tested this 
portion of the code. However, the CM-5 vector unit architecture severely constrains physical 
memory allocation, causing CMOST to frequently reallocate specific pages, moving data 
from one physical page to another. By treating these page moves as a swap out followed 
immediately by a swap in, we have completely exercised the callback mechanisms. 


4.2 Execution management 


The subordinate execution context is simply the same CMOST process executing with a 
different trap vector and (perhaps) a different hardware MMU context. All trap vector 
entries, except hardware interrupts, jump to the ctx_fault() kernel stub. 

The jump-to_ctx() and ctx_fault() functions are implemented as “fast” traps, i.e. they 
execute without re-enabling interrupts in a partial SPARC register window. In addition to 
loading state from the struct regs structure, (or storing it in the case of ctx_fault()), both 
calls must change the hardware context, manipulate the register window mask, and change 
the trap vector base address. jump_to_ctx() requires ten extra instructions because it must 
read the processor status register, mask in the desired condition codes, and write it back. 


4.3 Other implementation issues 


The executive needs to specify a stack for all interrupt or signal handlers, as it does for the 
page motion callbacks, since the current process stack may not exist in the executive’s own 
address space. We have not added this extension yet, but it would be simple to do so. 

The cache controller used on the CM-5 node (Cypress 604) is a 64KB direct-mapped 
virtually-tagged cache. The hardware will handle aliases that map to the same cache block, 
but cannot guarantee consistency otherwise. To avoid cache flushing, aliases must be con- 
gruent modulo 64K. Rather than complicating the interface with this issue, we force the 
executive to deal with it on its own. We have added an additional call to the PN kernel, 
int cache_flush_page(int cd, void *pp), which flushes the specified page from the SPARC 
cache. This allows the executive to make the tradeoff between keeping aliases congruent 
and performing cache flushes according to its own needs. 


5 Discussion 


While the executive interface is interesting in isolation, it is more striking when con- 
sidered in the context of the CM-5 and CMOST. The resulting kernel structure is—we 
believe—unique. In most microkernels designed for parallel systems, nodes are fundamen- 
tally autonomous. Cooperation, e.g. for gang-scheduling, occurs as a policy at a higher level 
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Figure 1: Mixed-model parallelism using the executive interface. 


of abstraction. Our extended version of CMOST turns this structure on its head: the con- 
trol processor maintains central, synchronous control of physical memory and scheduling. 
The control processor still forces all processors to context switch simultaneously; however, 
some of the processes may now be executives. Executives, because of the autonomy pro- 
vided by the executive interface, can schedule execution in their subcontexts however they 
choose. This flexibility can be used to support applications or groups of applications which 
may benefit from more dynamic allocation and scheduling policies (see Figure 1). Thus our 
extended CMOST provides autonomy on top of synchrony, rather than the more traditional 
alternative of synchrony on top of autonomy. 

The CMOST/executive structure was motivated by our implementation of the Wiscon- 
sin Wind Tunnel on the CM-5. However, the resulting structure is arguably the right way 
to structure an operating system for large-scale parallel machines. Efficiently supporting 
fine-grain parallel applications requires a global perspective for resource allocation, because 
a page fault or scheduling delay on one node can seriously impact the performance of the 
entire application. Centralizing control, as in CMOST, makes global resource allocation 
significantly easier. For example, CMOST’s guarantee that one user process runs simulta- 
neously on all nodes allows direct user access to the CM-5’s network interface hardware, 
avoiding costly system calls for message operations. 

Operating systems that fail to efficiently manage global resources will have a particularly 
difficult time exploiting hardware features such as the CM-5’s control network [9], which 
performs a global barrier or reduction in a few microseconds. Because hardware barriers 
are both cheap and fast—they are essentially AND-gates—we expect them to appear in 
most future parallel machines.* The operating systems for these machines must be able to 
exploit this hardware to efficiently execute fine-grain data-parallel codes. We believe this 
may prove easier with a synchronous microkernel structure, rather than a more traditional 
asynchronous kernel structure. 

While the CMOST /executive structure supports timesharing among different execution 
models, a hierarchical control structure can integrate space-sharing as well. For example, 
a central scheduler on a 128-node machine can reserve some time-slices for 128-node syn- 
chronous applications and some for 128-node applications or sets of applications with more 
dynamic executive-managed scheduling. The remaining time-slices can be delegated to two 
other schedulers, each of which can recursively do identical centralized scheduling within 


“The Cray T3D also has hardware support for global barriers; barriers are actually faster than remote 
memory operations on this machine [14]. 
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disjoint 64-node processor groups. 

In order for a single executive to manage multiple users’ applications, the executive must 
be run with some additional privilege, e.g. as a Unix “setuid root” process, to access system 
resources with the effective permissions of the user on whose behalf the current application 
is being executed. Such an executive would also need a way to adjust its scheduling priority 
within the kernel so that processing resources can be fairly allocated across all user jobs, 
whether they are executing directly under the kernel or are one of several running under an 
executive. 


6 Related Work 


The interface described in this paper was motivated by the needs of the Wisconsin Wind 
Tunnel. The centralized structure of CMOST, with all policy enacted on the control proces- 
sor, was insufficient to support the user-level fine-grain distributed shared memory needed 
by WWT. The executive interface extends CMOST to provide nodes with limited autonomy 
in the way they manage their virtual address spaces and physical memory. This interface 
is interesting from two different perspectives: on its own, aS a means of exporting memory- 
management functions to the user of a uniprocessor; and in conjunction with CMOST, as 
a means of supporting multiple models of application parallelism on a single machine. 


6.1 Uniprocessor aspects 


The executive interface provides a complete set of low-level virtual memory functions. The 
interface is simpler and lower-level than the virtual memory interfaces of either Mach [12] 
or Chorus [1], which both impose significant semantics on the use of memory. To the first 
order, the executive interface merely exposes the underlying hardware mechanisms to the 
user in a protected manner. 

The executive interface is similar to the “inferior spheres of protection”, described by 
Dennis and Van Horn [6]. Their execution model allowed processes to create subcontexts, 
initiate execution within them, and handle any resulting faults. The primary difference is 
our page orientation rather than their more general segments and capabilities. 

More recently, Probert, et al, proposed SPACE, an object-oriented operating system [11]. 
SPACE allows applications to create, manipulate, and execute within spaces, i.e., address 
spaces, thereby facilitating protected objects. However, SPACE is much more general than 
our interface, allowing different “executives” to manage different parts of a single address 
space. 

Appel and Li surveyed the most common uses of user-level virtual memory, and identified 
the set of primitives needed by these applications [3]. The set includes primitives to modify 
protection on pages and create aliases within an address space; however, they did not include 
the ability to create new address spaces, nor get callbacks when pages are reclaimed by the 
kernel. 

Using page motion callbacks to manage physical memory allocation is analogous to using 
scheduler activations to manage physical processor allocation {2}. Both provide the user with 
notification of kernel allocation decisions so that the application can adapt knowledgeably 
to its new circumstance. A key difference is that the page_going() callback notifies the 
user before the page is taken away, while the scheduler activation model notifies the user 
after a processor has been taken away. This adds some complexity to the page motion 
callbacks (i.e. the necessity for the kernel to enforce a finite completion time), but reflects 
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a fundamental difference between memory and processors: it is reasonable to have the user 
allocate space to save a processor’s state in case the kernel takes it away, but nonsensical 
to apply the same principle to memory pages. 

The Mach external memory manager interface is similar to our page motion callbacks. 
However, if an external memory manager does not remove a page in a timely fashion, the 
Mach kernel can always write the page to backing store using the default memory manager. 
Our interface does not permit this, because the kernel cannot clean up secondary mappings 
itself nor can it permit them to point into another process.° 


6.2 Multiprocessor aspects 


User control over multiprocessor scheduling with the intent of supporting multiple models 
of parallelism (including gang-scheduling) is provided in Mach by a processor allocation 
server [4]. In this model, an application requests a certain number of processors to create 
a “processor set” to which threads can be bound. The binding of actual processors to 
processor sets is performed by a privileged user-level server. The server can be modified 
to support site- or usage-specific policies, but there can only be one per platform. In 
our scheme, a process requiring a fixed number of processors can be handled simply by 
scheduling it at the appropriate level in the hierarchy. A process with more dynamic needs 
could be served by an appropriate executive that balances its requirements by scheduling it 
in conjunction with other applications having similar dynamic parallelism. The fundamental 
differences are that our model provides gang-scheduling more as the rule than the exception, 
and allows for multiple executives running simultaneously to support multiple abstractions. 

The hierarchical integration of time- and space-sharing discussed in Section 5 is similar 
to Feitelson and Rudolph’s distributed hierarchical control [7], except that they assume a 
hardware hierarchy of control processors, while we believe a software hierarchy of control 
processes may be just as effective. Also, their model does not have the executive interface 
to provide different scheduling models underneath the global hierarchical structure. 


7 Conclusion 


The executive interface exports a complete, abstract model of virtual memory management 
to a user process, including the ability to create, manipulate, and execute in multiple address 
spaces. The interface allows the user process to participate in physical memory management 
using page motion callbacks. The callbacks also serve to minimize the kernel complexity of 
implementing the interface. 

Giving a user-level executive the ability to define a complete virtual memory environ- 
ment in a protected fashion allows multiple executives providing multiple process abstrac- 
tions to coexist on a single system. Though interesting from a uniprocessor perspective, 
it is more significant in the context of large-scale multiprocessors. Instead of having the 
operating system view the machine as a set of autonomous nodes upon which coordination 
mechanisms must be imposed, it can start with a global perspective and selectively delegate 
nodes in both space and time to executives which allow increasing amounts of autonomy. 
The resulting structure combines the advantages of centralization and decentralization: the 
underlying global perspective simplifies efficient support of fine-grained synchronous (e.g. 


Our kernel could write the page to backing store, so long as it also saved and restored the memory tags 
and guaranteed to return it to the original physical page before resuming the process. 
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data-parallel) applications and management of global resources such as barrier hardware, 
while executives provide the flexible support for other application models that a completely 
centralized system lacks. 
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Abstract 


Interprocess communication (IPC) provides the fundamental mechanism for the Mach 
microkernel to be extensible and flexible. Mach IPC provides efficient communication 
mechanisms for many applications. However, it does not provide sufficient functionality 
for real-time applications which have rigid timing constraints among threads. In Real- 
Time Mach (RT-Mach), we have extended Mach IPC to be priority inversion free for 


real-time applications. 

This paper describes the Real-Time IPC (RT-IPC) facilities, its implementation, and 
the evaluation results. We used the Distributed Hartstone (DHS) real-time benchmark 
for the evaluation and the results show that RT-IPC can reduce priority inversion and 
improve CPU utilization for real-time applications. 


1. Introduction 


In traditional operating systems, it is difficult to support real-time applications such as continuous 
media applications and mobile computing, due to the lack of facilities which can manage time 
constrained resources, such as processor cycles, memory, communication ports, shared variables, 
and so on. To support real-time applications, we need time-driven resource management for all such 
resources. 

Real-Time Mach (RT-Mach) has been developed at CMU to provide a common distributed 
real-time computing environment[19]. In RT-Mach, we have developed a real-time thread model 
where a periodic activity can be easily defined by explicitly specifying a timing attribute. It also 
provides real-time scheduling services, real-time synchronization(18], and high resolution clocks and 
timers[14]. 

The original Mach microkernel provides a port-based IPC mechanism. However, it is designed 
and optimized to provide fair services to all type of application programs|2, 3]. In the timesharing 
environment, it is very rare that two or more messages are queued in one message queue, usually, 
messages are delivered from a sender to a receiver without queueing, 1.e., the average queue length 
would be less than one. 

However, in the real-time environment, several messages can be queued in one queue and wait 
to be serviced by the receiver. For example, if a video playing server is not fast enough to process 
several requests within a certain time, some requests must be queued. Furthermore, those messages 


This research was supported in part by the U.S. NRaD under contract number N66001-87-C-0155, by the Office 
-of Naval] Research under contract number N00014-84-K-0734, by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
ARPA Order No. 7330 under contract number MDA72-90-C-0035, and by the Federal Systems Division of IBM 
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should have a priority according to user’s interest. Data which will be displayed on a background 
window can be delayed, but data which is currently in an active window should be displayed within 
a certain time. We need a mechanism which can guarantee message delivery in a timely fashion. 

For real-time synchronization, there has been developed many mechanisms to avoid unbounded 
priority inversion problems[12, 15]. However, the most of the real-time synchronizer are designed 
without integrated with real-time IPC. In general, the priority inversion problem in client-server 
communication is more serious one, since the length of priority inversion tends to be much longer 
than that of synchronization. In this paper, we propose a Real-Time IPC (RT-IPC) mechanism to 
support real-time applications, describe its implementation in RT-Mach, and show the performance 
evaluation results of RT-IPC. In Section 2, we show the overview of RT-Mach and the original 
Mach IPC, then describe the problems with the conventional IPC mechanism. Section 3 discusses 
our RT-IPC model. Section 4 shows the implementation of RT-IPC in RT-Mach. Section 5 shows 
the performance evaluation of RT-IPC. Related work is discussed in Section 6, and we conclude in 
Section 7. 


2. Motivation 


In this section, we summarize Real-Time Mach, and the original Mach IPC, then we describe the 
problem with the conventional IPC mechanism. 


2.1. Overview of Real-Time Mach 


The objective of Real-Time Mach is to develop a real-time version of Mach which supports a pre- 
dictable real-time computing environment. The major features of Real-Time Mach are summarized 
as follows: 


Real-Time Thread Model: A thread is defined for a real-time or non-real-time activity. For a 
real-time thread, additional timing attributes must be defined by a thread atiribute. A real- 
time thread can be also defined as a periodic or aperiodic thread based on the nature of its 
activity. 


Real-Time Scheduler: In real-time operating systems, thread scheduling plays an important 
role in managing the system resources in a timely fashion. The RT-Mach scheduler provides us 
a good flexibility by supporting multiple scheduling policy. Currently, The RT-Mach scheduler 
supports Time-Sharing, Fixed Priority, Rate Monotonic, Deadline Monotonic, and Earliest 
Deadline First. A scheduling policy can be set as one of processor set attributes. 


High Resolution Clock and Timer: Clocks are devices which measure the passage of time and 
support the use of timers to a particular degree of accuracy. A clock device can be used for 
accurate timestamps, measurements of CPU usage, or for basing representations of the time of 
day. Timers are active objects which allow users to synchronize with time in a variety of ways. 
Timers are kernel-exported objects with three properties; an expiration time, a synchronization 
action to be taken, and an activity state. 


Real-Time Synchronization : Traditional synchronization primitives use FIFO ordering among 
threads waiting to enter a critical section. In real-time environment, however, FIFO ordering 
often creates a priority inversion problem where a low priority thread blocks a high prior- 
ity thread. RT-Mach supports various synchronization policies to avoid unbounded priority 
inversion. 


2.2. Overview of Mach IPC 


IPC plays a very important role in the Mach microkernel to provide communication between tasks, 
especially clients and servers. Since the Mach microkernel provides limited services of its own, a task 
needs to communicate with many other tasks which provide a variety of services such as file systems 
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and network services. These communication channels are called ports. A port is a unidirectional 
channel consisting of queue that holds messages. A message is a typed collection of data. A port is 
named by port rights held by tasks. A task has a port name space which collects port names. A task 
can manipulate a port only if it holds appropriate port rights. Only one task can hold the receive 
right for a port. This one task is allowed to receive message from the port. Multiple tasks can 
hold send right to the port that allow them to send messages into the queue. A task communicates 
with another task by building a data structure that contains a set of typed data elements!, and then 
performing a message-send operation on a port for which it holds send rights. The message is queued 
onto the message queue in FIFO order. At some later time, the task with receive rights to that port 
will perform a message-receive operation. The message is logically copied into the receiving task. 
Multiple threads within the receiving task can receive messages from a given port, but only one 
thread will receive any given message. 


2.3. Basic Issues 


IPC is also heavily used in the RT-Mach environment to provide a variety of services by server pro- 
grams. The original Mach IPC facilities provide fair services for timesharing applications. However, 
in the real-time environment, this causes unbounded priority inversion problems. In order to build 
servers for providing various real-time services on top of RT-Mach, we must have a real-time version 
of IPC. 

There are four categories where problems occur with the original Mach IPC: message queueing 
order, priority hand-off, priority inheritance, and message distribution. In this section, we discuss 
the four issues. 


2.3.1. Message Queueing Order 


For timesharing systems, a FIFO queuing policy is acceptable because it ensures fairness. In the 
real-time environment, however, this may cause the unbounded priority inversion problem where a 
higher priority message is sent when lower priority messages are on the queue. The processing of 
the higher priority message has to wait until all processing of lower priority messages are completed. 
Thus, we need priority-based queueing for real-time applications. 


2.3.2. Priority Hand-off 


Since the sender and the receiver threads are independent scheduling entities, there should be a 
mechanism to maintain a priority of receiver when the receiver receives a message. If the priority of 
the server is lower than that of the sender or message, the processing for the message is interrupted 
by any other medium priority thread. If the priority of the server is higher than that of the sender, 
then a low priority request may block any other high priority activities. The receiver thread must 
propagate the priority from the sender or give a specified priority. 


2.3.3. Priority Inheritance 


The other issue arises when a high priority message is sent while the server is processing for a lower 
priority message. The high priority message must be queued on the queue and wait for the completion 
of the lower priority message processing. At this time, if a medium priority thread becomes runnable, 
then the receiver thread is preempted by the medium priority thread, even though the higher priority 
thread is waiting for service. The receiver thread has to inherit the priority from the higher priority 
sender when the higher priority thread sends a message. This solution is called a priority inheritance 
protocol(16] and has been developed and applied for real-time synchronization. The basic idea is 
that a low priority thread inherits the priority of a high priority thread when a high priority thread 
is delayed by the low priority thread. We need the same mechanism for the real-time IPC. When 
a high priority thread sends a message, then the priority of the sender should be inherited to the 
receiver thread. 


1The user is not required to generate there. MIG (Mach Interface Generator) generates the necessary stub routines. 
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Figure 1: Real-Time IPC Model 


2.3.4. Message Distribution 


In case there are two or more receivers in a server, there should be a mechanism to determine which 
receiver should process the message. If there is a sufficient number of receivers running, we do 
not need to worry about the situation. However, if there are insufficient, we need the mechanisms 
to select which receiver thread will process the message and bump up its priority if the priority 
inheritance protocol is activated. 


3. Real-Time IPC Model 


In order to support real-time applications, we propose the following RT-IPC model. Mach IPC 
guarantees that messages are received in the order in which they were sent, but RT-IPC could not 
guarantee that order, since it may cause priority inversions. Our goal is to provide a predictable 
IPC mechanism for real-time applications. 

Figure 1 depicts the basic model of our RT-IPC. We discuss the model focusing on the difference 
from the original Mach IPC model. 


3.1. Port and Receiver Association 


RT-IPC supports two kinds of transmission modes. One is synchronous transmission in which the 
sender is blocked by the receiver until it receives the reply message. The other is asynchronous 
transmission in which the sender is never blocked by the receiver process, i.e., sender does not wait 
for the reply message from the receiver. In the both modes, a receiver thread must declare itself 
to act as the receiver of a port before initiating a communication. By this declaration, the server 
thread is associated with the port, and its priority will be maintained according to the selected port 
attribute which is described below. 


3.2. Message Buffer 


In RT-IPC, message buffers should be allocated before communication to eliminate unpredictable 
buffer allocation delay. Users need to determine the actual size and number of buffers before initiating 
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the communication. 


3.3. Port Attributes 


Related to the queueing and priority manipulation, we define four attributes for the real-time port 
and provide various policies for each attributes. These attributes are summarized as follows. 


Message Queueing: It maintains the message queue ordering. FIFO and priority-based ordering 
policies can be used. 


Priority Hand-off : Priority Hand-off manipulates the receiver’s priority when a message is trans- 
ferred. When it is disabled, the priority of the receiver is not changed. When it is enabled, 
the priority of the receiver is propagated from that of the sender or given priority according 
to the selected policy. 


Priority Inheritance: It executes the priority inheritance protocol[16]. If it is activated, the 
server inherits the priority of the sender thread which sent the highest priority message. 


Message Distribution: It selects a proper receiver thread when two or more receivers are run- 
ning. Arbitrary or priority-based(WORK) selection can be specified as a policy. When the 
arbitrary policy is specified, a receiver thread is chosen in FIFO order. The priority-based 
policy selects a receiver thread according to a given priority. 


3.4. Integration with Synchronization 


Many mechanisms have been developed for real-time synchronization to avoid unbounded priority 
inversions. However, synchronization mechanism alone does not avoid the problems, especially in 
microkernel environments. Application program could be decomposed into several tasks, and they 
need to interact and communicate each other. A message may be sent in a critical region, a receiver 
thread has a critical region, or a sender thread can be also a receiver thread of another message. 

In order to avoid unbounded priority inversion. between synchronization and IPC, we need to 
maintain priorities consistently among threads and among all critical region and IPC calls. 

For example, there are three threads Ty, Ty, and 7',, where 7, has the highest priority, Ty 1s 
medium, and Ty has the lowest priority, respectively. When Ty 1s in a critical section, 7 is trying 
to get into the critical section, and Ty sends a message to 7,, then priority hand-off happens in 
different way between the two transmission modes. In synchronous transmission mode, priority of 
Ty is propagated to Tr, since Ty has to wait the completion of Ty to go into the critical section. In 
asynchronous transmission mode, the native priority of Ty is passed to Ti,, because Ty will never 
be block by the computation of Ty. 

A similar situation may happen if IPCs are called in a nested fashion. If priority inheritance 
occurs, the priority of all message receiver threads in the nested call will be affected in synchronous 
mode. In asynchronous mode, on the other hand, priority inheritance affects only the first receiver 
thread. 


4. Implementation 


We have implemented RT-IPC in the RT-Mach microkernel to support the queueing and priority 
management, which were described in the previous section, to provide a better communication 
mechanism for real-time applications. In this section, we describe the implementation and interface 


of RT-IPC. 


4.1. Implementation Strategy 


The interface must follow the original Mach IPC and the rest of the Real-Time Mach Interface such 
as Real-Time thread and synchronization to provide the uniform interface for programmers. 
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Real-Time Port 


—— , Normal Message Queue 
Integrated Resource | : i= 
Management Module 
Real-Time Message Queue 
Figure 2: IPC and Real-Time IPC Structure 


Figure 2 illustrates the coexistence of the normal IPC and RT-IPC. Each task has one port name 
space which is sheared by normal IPC and RT-IPC. However, the structure of normal ports and rt- 
ports are different. A real-time port(rt-port) is the real-time version of communication channel(port). 
A normal port has a message queue to hold waiting messages. A RT-port has some function pointers 
to the Integrated Resource Management module, which is describe below, instead of having a message 
queue directly. Each thread can send and receive both normal and real-time messages from and to a 
normal port or RT-port, if the thread has appropriate right for the ports. Normal ports can handle 
only normal messages, and RT-ports can handle only real-time messages. 

Another main difference is kernel message buffer management. In the original Mach IPC, the 
microkernel may have one kernel buffer allocated for small size of messages. In RT-IPC, however, 
all kernel messages are allocated at the port allocation time. 

We also consider the effect on the original Mach IPC, it must be minimal. The interface of 
original Mach IPC has not been changed, we just added some code in the microkernel to check 
whether the port is a real-time or normal port. 


4.2. Basic Structure of RT-IPC 


The basic structure of the RT-IPC module in the microkernel is shown in Figure 3. It is roughly 
divided into two parts. One is the real-time port management module, the other is the Integrated 
Resource Management (IRM) module. The real-time port management module manages ports, port 
rights, port name spaces, port sets, and messages in the same fashion as the original Mach IPC{6, 2]. 

In order to maintain the uniform priority management between RT-IPC and RT-synchronization, 
we use a common mechanism for message queueing and priority control. The Integrated Resource 
Management module has been developed for this purpose[10]. 
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Figure 3: Real-Time IPC Structure 


4.3. Integrated Resource Management Module 


The basic abstraction in our model is a resource and a user. A resource represents logical resources 
such as a critical region or threads in a server. A user represents a schedulable entity which accesses 
a resource, A resource is manipulated by the two functions: acquire and release. A user must call 
acquire before using it and release should be called after the use. When a user tries to acquire the 
resource which has been acquired by other user already, the execution of the user is suspended until 
the resource becomes free. The suspension of the user may cause unbounded priority inversion. In 
our model, we assume that each user is assigned a priority using the fixed priority scheduling policy 
such as rate-monotonic scheduling. 

The IRM Module is divided into three modules: Priority Handoff Module, Priority Queueing 
and Inheritance Module, and Dispatch Module. The current version of IRM Module supports the 
following policy modules. 


Priority Handoff Module: This module supports HANDOFF_.OFF, HANDOFF_ON, and 
HANDOFF_ MSG. The HANDOFF_OFF does not change the receiver’s priority. The HAND- 
OFF. ON propagates the priority of sender to the receiver. The HANDOFF_ MSG propagates 
the priority specified in the message header to the receiver. 


Priority Queueing and Inheritance Module: This module supports PRI_ FIFO, PRI_ PRI, 
and PRI. BPI. The PRI_ FIFO maintains the message queue in FIFO ordering. The PRI. PRI 
makes the message queue in priority-based order. The PRI_ BPI makes priority ordering queue 
for the waiting messages, and it executes the priority inheritance protocol. 


Dispatch Module: This module supports DJSP_ FIFO and DISP_.WORK. The DISP_ FIFO 
module dispatches a free resource if it is available. If not, arbitrary resource is chosen. The 
DISP. WORK selects the receiver by comparing the priority of the receivers and message. 


4.4. Extended Interface 


In RT-IPC mach- port_ allocate, mach- port_allocate.name, and mach.msg cannot be used for real- 
time ports and real-time messages. Instead of these functions, we created rt_mach- port. allocate, 
rt_mach_port_allocate.name, and ri.mach_ msg to handle real-time ports and real-time messages. 
Other extension is rt. mach_port_associate and rt_mach_port_not_associate. These functions are 
summarized as follows. 
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rt_mach_port_allocate(space, right, rt_port_attr, namep) 
rt_mach_port_allocate_name(space, right, rt_port_attr, name) 
rt_mach_port_associate(thread, name, priop) 
rt_mach_port_not_associate(thread) 

rt_mach_msg(rt_msg, option, send_size, rcv_size, rcv_name, time_out, notify) 


typedef struct { 


mach_msg_size_t size; /* size of buffer */ 

unsigned int nbufs; /* Number of buffers */ 

struct rt_ipc_policy { 
unsigned int dispatch; /* Message distribution policy */ 
unsigned int prio_inherit ; /* Priority assignment policy */ 
unsigned int prio_handoff; /* Priority hand-off policy */ 

} policy; 


} rt_mach_port_attr; 


typedef struct { 


mach_msg_bits_t msgh_bits; 

mach_msg_size_t msgh_size; 

mach_port_t msgh_remote_port ; 

mach_port_t msgh_local_port ; 

mach_port_seqno_t msgh_seqno; 

mach_msg_id_t msgh_id; 

rt_priority_data_t msgh_priority; /* message priority */ 


} rt_mach_msg_header_t; 


When a real-time port is allocated, rt. mach_ port_ attr specifies port policies (i.e., handoff, queue- 
ing, and dispatch policy), number of kernel message buffers and its size. rt. mach. msg_header_t has 
the same field of the original Mach message header. When HANDOFF_ MSG is chosen as the Handoff 
policy, msgh_ priority is added to the real-time message header to specifies a message priority. 

rt_mach_port_ allocate and rt. mach_port_allocate_name allocate a real-time port or a port set. 
The difference between two is whether the port name is given by the system or user. 

Before receiving messages, each receiver thread must be associated with a real-time port or port 
set by calling ri. mach_port_assoczate, and then the thread is recognized as a server thread. In the 
current implementation, threads can be associated with one port or port set. When DISP_WORK 
is selected as Dispatch policy, priop in the arguments specifies the priority which is used the receiver 
priority. If a thread tries to associate with a normal port or port set, then rt. mach- port_ associate 
returns with KERN_INVALID. NAME. 

rt. mach_port_not_ associate breaks an association between a receiver thread and the real-time 
port or port set. After it calls this primitive, the thread cannot receive from the real-time port or 
port set unless calling rt. mach_port_ associate again. 

rt_mach_msg sends and/or receives a real-time message. The arguments of this function are the 
same as mach. msg which is the original Mach IPC send and receive primitive, except the option ar- 
gument and the header of the message. If the message is sent in synchronous transmission mode, the 
MACH.SEND_SYNC flag must be specified in the option argument. Ifa user tries to send a message 
to anormal port using rt. mach_ msg, then the user get an error of MACH-SEND-INVALID_DEST. 
The Priority inheritance and priority hand-off are in affect until the receiver issues a next message 
receive call. 

Other port manipulation primitives, such as mach. port_insert_ right, mach_ port. deallocate, and 
mach_ port. destroy can also be used for the real-time port. 
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5. Performance Evaluation 


We measured the transmission cost with different policies to evaluate the low-level RT-IPC primitive 
cost. We also executed a Distributed Hartstone benchmark program for high-level performance 
evaluation to compare the effectiveness of various policies. 

In the following evaluation, we compared the cases where Mach IPC’, RT-IPC with FIFO/OFF, 
PRIO/ON, and BPI/ON policies are used. Mach IPC indicates the original Mach IPC, FIFO/OFF 
means measured with FIFO queueing without priority handoff. PRIO/ON represents priority-based 
message queueing with priority handoff. BPI/ON means basic priority inheritance with priority- 
based queueing and priority handoff enabled. 

We used a Gateway 2000 4DX2/66E which has a 66MHz Intel 80486DX2 processor and 16 
megabytes of memory. The system was running RT-Mach version MK78 with CMU UNIX server 
version UX39 in asingle user mode. Additionally, the network was disconnected and the benchmarks 
were created with the highest thread priority. We used an Alpha Logic’s STAT! timer board to take 
measurements accurate to 250 nanoseconds. 


5.1. Message Transmission Cost 


The basic transmission cost of RT-IPC in Figure 4 and 5. The measurement was repeated 1000 
times and the averages are taken. Figure 4 shows the round trip transmission cost of RT-IPC and 
the original Mach IPC where a receiver is ready and waiting for a message. The costs of sending a 
message while the receiver is servicing another request are shown in Figure 5. 

The cost of RT-IPC is 10 to 20% higher than that of Mach-IPC, because of the additional func- 
tionality. The differences among the various policies of RT-IPC are due to the different characteristics 
of the message queueing and priority control policies. The gap between RT-IPC and Mach-IPC are 
different where the message size is less than 512 bytes and over 512 bytes. This comes from the 
different IPC path in the microkernel and cache effects. When a message is large, Mach-IPC calls 
some routines to allocate and deallocate a kernel message buffer, but the RT-IPC does not need 
this, since the message buffers are allocated previously. 
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Figure 4: Round Trip Cost 
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Figure 5: Message Send Cost when Receiver is Busy 


5.2. Distributed Hartstone Benchmark 


Distributed Hartstone (DHS)[7] is a series of extended Hartstone real-time benchmark programs and 
is designed for evaluating distributed real-time systems. Since the benchmark is designed for the 
distributed environment, the original DHS requires a set of servers and clients running on different 
machines connected by a network. In this evaluation, we executed the servers and clients on a single 
machine in order to evaluate the local IPC performance. 

DSHcl is a Distributed, Synchronized, and Harmonic task set which originally tests the commu- 
nication latency of the system. In this study, we expect this benchmark to evaluate the effect of 
priority assignment as well as communication latency. There are five client threads 7), ..., 7 which 
are periodic threads. Each of the client threads sends a request to the server before consuming its 
own workload. The benchmark uses the kilo-Whetstone as a unit of computation derived from the 
popular Whetstone benchmark. The server Tyeryer 18 an aperiodic thread. We vary the computation 
time of the server to gradually increase until any client thread misses a deadline. Figure 6 shows 
the structure of the benchmark. The timing requirements for each threads are shown in Table 1. 

DHSpq is a Distributed, Synchronized, and Harmonic task set which is designed to test for 
priority queueing for communication packets. We expect this test to show the advantage of priority 
queueing over the conventional FIFO queueing. Like DSHcl benchmark, DSHpq has five clients and 
one server thread. The DSHqp benchmark is quite similar to the DSHcl except for the difference in 
granularity. Table 1 illustrates the timing requirement of the threads. 

Table 2 summarizes the result of DHS benchmark. The numbers in the table represent the 
breakdown CPU utilization and the larger utilization number indicates the better system services. 

The both results of the benchmarks show that RT-IPC provide higher CPU utilization comparing 
with Mach IPC. In case of BPI/ON, CPU utilization is slightly lower than that of PRIO/ON. This 


is caused by the overhead of priority inheritance. 


6. Related Work 


There has been a discussion and attempt of real-time IPC extension for multimedia systems on 
microkernel, however it was not realized before[17]. 
Many commercial and research operating systems provide some real-time features. For example, 
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T 1 KWS 
T3 2 KWS 
T4 2 KWS 
Ts 8 KWS 


Tiesuse variable 


Mach IPC 
FIFO/OFF 
PRIO/ON 
BPI/ON 





Table 2: DHS result 


Chorus{13] microkernel provides priority-based preemptive scheduling and fast interrupt latency. 
However, it does not provide the mechanisms to avoid unbounded priority inversion. 

Lynx operating system[4] provides the priority inheritance protocol for real-time synchronization. 
However, the Lynx IPC does not provide priority inheritance for IPC, and cannot mix these two 
features without having priority inversions. POSIX[11] also proposed priority inheritance, but it 
does not discuss about the integration of IPC and synchronization. 

There is a similar mechanism provided by QNX[5]. It provides priority-based message queueing 
and priority management mechanisms for IPC. However, it only supports synchronous communica- 
tion mode, and is not integrated with the real-time synchronization facility. 

A real-time extension of Mach for multimedia applications has been proposed(8]. It provides 
asynchronous event notification, preemptive deadline-driven scheduling, and temporal paging sys- 
tem. However, real-time extension of IPC nor Synchronization were not supported. 

For real-time synchronization, the Stack Resource Policy (SRP)(1] has been proposed. It is also 
a starvation free locking protocol. It has been implemented only for real-time synchronization. 
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7. Conclusion 


In this paper, we demonstrated the RT-IPC model, its implementation and its performance. Al- 
though the message transmission cost of RT-IPC is about 10 to 20% higher than the original Mach 
IPC, the DHS benchmark results indicate that RT-IPC significantly reduces priority inversions and 
improves the breakdown CPU utilization. We are still investigating the overhead of transmission 
cost and will reduce the gap between the Mach IPC and RT-IPC cost. Each policy has different cost 
and characteristic, a system designer needs to select a proper policy for the application program to 
minimize priority inversion problem and maximize CPU utilization. 

RT-IPC has been used for Real-Time Server (RTS) and the Network Protocol Server (NPS)(9]}, 
and both servers successfully improve the breakdown CPU utilization of real-time applications. 
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Availability 


Mach 3.0 microkernel is free and available for anonymous FTP from cs.cmu.edu. 

For RT-Mach, we distribute binaries for anonymous FTP from k.gp.cs.cmu.edu. The distribution 
includes the RT-Mach microkernel, libraries, and header files. The detailed description of the files are 
stored in /usr/arts/public/rtmach/README. You need to have an original Mach 3.0 environment 
before getting RT-Mach. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we describe a new, low-overhead technique for manipulating processor interrupt state in an operating 
system kernel. Both uniprocessor and multiprocessor operating systems protect against uniprocessor deadlock and 
data corruption by selectively enabling and disabling interrupts during critical sections. This happens frequently 
during latency-critical activities such as IPC, scheduling, and memory management. Unfortunately, the cycle cost of 
modifying the interrupt mask has increased by an order of magnitude in recent processor architectures. In this paper 
we describe optimistic interrupt protection, a technique which substantially reduces the cost of interrupt masking by 
optimizing mask manipulation for the common case of no interrupts. We present results for the Mach 3.0 microkernel 
Operating system, although the technique is applicable to other kernel architectures, both micro and monolithic, that 
rely on interrupts to manage devices. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes a new technique, optimistic interrupt protection, that reduces interrupt management cost over 
conventional methods. While modern processor architectures have led to substantial overall performance im- 
provements, operating systems have received significantly less benefit than application code [Anderson et al. 91, 
Chen & Bershad 93, Ousterhout 90]. One processor function that has not scaled well with processor speed is interrupt 
management. Operating systems use interrupts to control scheduling and I/O, and use interrupt masking to guarantee 
integrity of system resources shared across interrupt levels. This approach was efficient in many previous processor 
architectures (e.g, VAX), where the cost changing interrupt levels was small - generally less than ten instructions 
(Morse et al. 82, Levy & Eckhouse 89]. In modern architectures, however, interrupt masking may be up to an order 
of magnitude more expensive, contributing to poorer performance of system code. 
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Luna88k Motorola 88100 (25MHz) 








Flamingo Alpha 21064 (1SO0MHz) 
DECstation 5000/120 | R3000 (20MHz) 
DECstation 5000/200 | R3000 (25MHz) 

386 PC Intel 386DX-25 (25MHz) 
Gateway 66V Intel 486DX2-66 (66MHz) © 


Table 1: Overhead of changing the interrupt mask. Cycle counts are estimated, assuming no cache misses. 


Optimistic interrupt protection avoids the performance penalty of interrupt mask manipulation while preserving the 
semantics of the interrupt model. We have implemented optimistic interrupt protection in the Mach 3.0 microkernel 
for several different processor architectures. On the Omron Luna88k, we observed a 50% reduction in interrupt 
management overhead, resulting in a 5.3% speedup for interprocess communication. 

The rest of this paper describes the technique and its performance. In Section 2 we review the basic problems 
introduced by interrupts, discuss the general model of interrupt handling into which optimistic interrupt protection 
fits, and motivate the need for a high performance mechanism. In Section 3 we describe the use and implementation 
of optimistic interrupt protection. In Section 4 we discuss the performance of our approach. In Section 5 we discuss 
related work. Finally, in Section 6 we present our conclusions. 


2 Interrupt management 


Operating systems generally rely on interrupts to respond to asynchronous events. Because interrupts introduce 
concurrency into the operating system kernel, system-level mechanisms are necessary to avoid deadlocks and protect 
system data structures from inadvertant concurrent accesses. I/nterrupt masking is a common technique for data 
protection in the presence of asynchronous events. Access to a potentially concurrent data is protected by setting the 
processor interrupt level to prevent all events that could potentially alter the data in question. Interrupt masking has 
been used successfully in a large number of operating systems, including Mach, Unix, VMS, and NT [Accetta et al. 86, 
Leffler et al. 89, Levy & Eckhouse 89, Custer 93]. It maps well onto a diverse array of hardware, from systems with 
a single interrupt level to processors with a rich interrupt structure (Bell et al. 82, Intel 90). On a uniprocessor, no 
additional synchronization constructs are required. An important property of the interrupt masking model is that 
latency-sensitive events can preempt long-running low priority activities. Although alternatives to the interrupt model 
have been proposed [Cheriton 88, Massalin & Pu 89], simplicity, as well as the significant investment in existing 
system code and programmer experience provide significant economic incentives for preservation of interrupts as a 
model of system data protection. 

Traditionally, interrupt masking has been efficient, requiring only a few cycles. Unfortunately, the time required 
to modify the hardware interrupt level has not scaled with processor speed improvements. In pipelined processors, 
writing theprocessor interrupt mask typicallyrequires a pipeline flush [Motorola 90, DEC 92]. In superscalar systems, 
interrupt level manipulations require scalar instruction issue, further limiting performance [Sites 92]. Many recent 
RISC CPU implementations provide only apart of the interrupt mask logic on the processor package, with the remainder 
of interrupt masking implemented by off-processor hardware (Motorola90, DEC 92]. For these systems, interrupt 
masking is a three step process: 1) disable processor interrupts, 2) write the off-chip mask register(s), and 3) finally 
re-enable processor interrupts. The first stage requires a pipeline flush, and the second stage requires a potentially 
expensive off-chip access. This represents a significant increase in the relative latency of interrupt mask manipulations. 
Table 1 shows the cost of a general interrupt mask raise/lower pair within the Mach 3.0 microkernel on a variety of 
architectures. 


3 Optimistic interrupt protection 


Optimistic interrupt protection exploits the fact that, in the common case, interrupts do not occur during critical 
sections. When a processor executing in the kernel enters a critical section, its sets a software interrupt mask, which 
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indicates the interrupts that need to be masked. The hardware interrupt mask is not changed. In the uncommon case 
that a lower-priority interrupt does occur, the interrupt handler prologue constructs an interrupt continuation (described 
below), updates the hardware interrupt mask as specified by the software interrupt mask, and returns control to the 
interrupted activity. Updating the hardware interrupt mask when the interrupt actually occurs prevents additional 
logically masked interrupts from occurring until the deferred handler has been executed. Though not strictly necessary, 
this tends to simplify the code. Moreover, it occurs after the interrupt, and is therefore off the anticipated fast path. 
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If an interrupt does occur (right), hardware masking defers the delivery of the interrupt until the end of the critical sec- 
tion in the conventional case. The interrupt is delivered promptly with optimistic interrupt protection, causing control to 
transfer to the interrupt handler. The interrupt handler recognizes this interrupt is logically masked, constructs an interrupt 
continutation, sets the hardware interrupt mask to the logical mask, and returns from the interrupt. Since the interrupt mask 
is raised, the critical section can run to completion without further interneption. When the critical section is done, the ker- 
nel discovers the presence of an interrupt continuation, resets the hardware interrupt mask, and executes the continuation. 
After the continuation ts complete, the interrupt mask is cleared and normal processing resumes. 


Figure 1: Conventional and Optimistic Interrupt Protection 


An interrupt continuation is a data structure containing the state of the system at the time an interrupt is deferred. 
The interrupt continuation contains sufficient information to service the interrupt condition at a later time. The amount 
ofinformation is typically quite small (e.g, the program counter and interrupt vector). At the end of the critical section, 
the processor checks for an interrupt Continuation. Normally there is none, and processing continues following the 
Critical section. If an interrupt continuation does exist, the processor handles the corresponding interrupt condition 
before resuming “normal” computation (see Figure 1). The interrupt continuation handles the deferred interrupt, 
restores the hardware interrupt mask to its original level, and returms to the normal execution stream. 

As with traditional interrupt control, optimistic interrupt protection defers the execution of a masked interrupt 
handler until the end of the protected critical section. Unlike the traditional masking mechanisms, it requires that the 
(hardware and software) execution of the interrupt prologue code be both allowed and safe during protected sequences. 
As an example, if the interrupt prologue required a valid stack pointer, any code which places the stack pointer in an 
invalid state could not use optimistic interrupt protection. For the Mach 3.0 kernel, there are no such sequences on the 
Omron Luna88k, DECstation, or DEC Alpha. 

In the optimistic case (the protected sequence runs without interruption), protection overhead is minimal. One 
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variable is set before the critical section, and at the end of the critical section that variable is reset and another variable 
(corresponding to the interrupt continuation) is checked. In the Omron Luna 88k implementation, this corresponds to 
two stores, One load and a test, all of which are executed by the processor at full speed. Not only is protection overhead 
small, it also scales with processor performance. 


4 Performance 


We have implemented optimistic interrupt protection in the Mach 3.0 kernel on the Omron Luna88k and Mips R3000 
DECstation series. In both architectures, the interrupt continuation consisted of the register state at the time of the 
trap and a few additional words of state. Implementation took less than 3 days and and required no modification to 
assembler code routines. Table 2 shows the fast path overhead for interrupt management on these architectures. This 
sequence replaces the interrupt mask manipulations of Table 1. By using optimistic interrupt protection the length of 
the interrupt management path has been roughly halved. 


Machine | Processor__|_Instructions_ 


Luna88k Motorola 88100 


DECstation 5000/120 | R3000 
DECstation 5000/200 | R3000 





Table 2: Overhead of virtual interrupt mask manipulation. Cycle counts are estimated, assuming no cache misses. 
The Luna&8k is a multiprocessor, so the virtual interrupt state is maintained ona per CPU basis. Most of the extra 20 
cycles of overhead on the Luna88k are directly attributable to multiprocessor induced array indexing computations. 


To measure the impact of optimistic interrupt protection, we measured the performance of the Mach interprocess 
communication path. This path has already been highly optimized and contains only one interrupt protected critical 
section [Draves et al. 91]. Table 3 shows the performance of a cross address space null RPC with conventional and 
Optimistic interrupt protection. The performance gain is larger than suggested by Tables 1 and 2 due to the idealized 
nature of those numbers. Both tables assume no TLB misses, cache misses, invalidation traffic or write buffer 
stalls; in practice, operating system code incurs a large contribution to cycles per instruction from all these factors 
(Chen & Bershad 93]. The reduction in path length and number of memory references in the interrupt management 
path therefore produces a greater than predicted benefit. 


5 Related Work 


One of the fundamental design decisions in an operating system is how to handle coordination between synchronous 
and asynchronous event handlers. Synchronous events happen within the context of the current execution stream (e.g, 
a system call), while a given asynchronous event can occur in the context of any instruction stream (e.g, I/O completion 
interrupts). Three approaches have been taken: interrupt masking as previously described, non-preemptable handlers, 
and lock-free synchronization. 


Machine | Conventional | Optimistic | Speedup | Cycles saved 


Luna88k 


DECstation 5000/120 
DECstation 5000/200 





Table 3: IPC performance. Shown are the cycles fora nullRPC with optimisticand conventional interrupt management. 
One cycle on the Luna8&8k is 40 nanoseconds, so IPC latency is reduced by 7 microseconds from 176 to 169. The cycle 
times on the 5000/120 and 5000/200 are 50 and 40 nanoseconds respectively. 
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In the non-preemptable approach, both synchronous and asynchronous event handlers run uninterruptably to com- 
pletion. The V kernel and many real time systems follow this approach (Berglund 86, Stankovic & Ramamritham 88]. 
Unfortunately, non-preemptable interrupt handlers impose serious constraints on handler structure: all handlers must 
be short to ensure that the latency of high priority events is low, and handlers cannot containing blocking operations 
(e.g. device status register polling). While this approach can lead to a high performance operating systems, difficulties 
inherent in this code style have prevented its widespread use. 

Recent research has demonstrated the use of highlyconcurrent lock-freedata structures (Herlihy 90, Wing & Gong 92]. 
A system using lock-free synchronization can be free from data corruption, deadlock and priority inversion even in the 
case of interrupts [Massalin & Pu 91]. In addition, lock-free data structures provide the necessary synchronization for 
both multiprocessors and non-preemptive execution. Consequently, lock-free data structures suggest an attractive ap- 
proach for structuring operating systems. Unfortunately, lock-free data structures can require special synchronization 
hardware that is neither generally available nor inexpensive (Herlihy 91, Motorola 90]!. Recently, researchers have 
proposed architectural modifications to efficiently support lock-free operations [Herlihy & Moss 93]. 

The division of synchronization mechanisms into an inexpensive optimistic and (relatively more) expensive 
pessimistic case has been applied elsewhere. Restartable atomic sequences offers a mechanism for constructing 
efficient user-level synchronization primitives in a preemptively scheduled environment (Bershad et al. 92]. 


6 Conclusions 


Optimistic interrupt protection is an application of optimistic synchronization to interrupt priority management in 
operating system kernels. It provides the same semantics as traditional interrupt management with much less overhead. 
A measurable speedup of the IPC path in the Mach 3.0 microkernel was obtained by using this technique. The method 
is applicable to any kernel that uses interrupt masking to guarantee data integrity. 
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Abstract 


The increasing bandwidth of networks and storage devices in recent years has placed 
greater emphasis on the performance of low level operating system services. Data must 
be delivered between hardware devices and user applications in an efficient matter. 
Motivated by the need for low overhead operating system services, the Raven kernel 
utilizes user level implementation techniques to reduce kernel intervention for many 
common services. In particular, our user level send/receive/reply communication im- 
plementation generates no kernel interactions per iteration in the best case, and two 
kernel interactions in the worst case. In more general cases, we observe approximately 
one kernel interaction for every two send/receive/reply iterations. Device driver support 
is also done entirely at the user level reducing copy costs and context switching. 


1 Introduction 


The speed of network channels and storage devices has increased by an order of magnitude 
in recent years (10Mbps Ethernet to 100Mbps FDDI and 140Mbps ATM). This increased 
bandwidth places additional burden on the operating system to deliver data between hard- 
ware devices and user applications. In order to sustain such speeds, device drivers must be 
invoked with low latency and be able to communicate high volumes of data to and from 
applications. We believe that pure kernel mediated architectures such as Mach [ABB*86] 
and V [Che88], even optimized using continuations [DBRD91], involve significant overhead. 


Motivated by the need for low overhead operating system services in high speed proto- 
col processing applications, we have implemented a lightweight kernel for shared memory 
multiprocessors. Threads, IPC, and device management are implemented at the user level, 
while task and virtual memory management are implemented in the supervisor kernel. 
Existing systems such as URPC [BALL90], and the “continuous media” system [GA9]1] 
demonstrate the viability of this approach. Our current implementation is based on the 
Motorola MVME188 Hypermodule, a 25MHz quad-processor 88100 machine [Gro90]. 


Our goal with the Raven kernel is to provide a lightweight environment for multithreaded 
parallel applications. The applications that we are currently investigating are high-speed 
networking and disk activities. In an environment based on threaded parallelism and high 
device interrupt rates, a great deal of context switching is to be expected when running 
such applications. We have designed and implemented our system accordingly. 
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By moving several of the high-use kernel services into user space, less time is spent 
invoking operations. The general motivation is to reduce the overall number of user/kernel 
interactions. Several techniques are employed by Raven to do this: 


e User level thread scheduling. Rather scheduling threads in the kernel, move the 
scheduling code into the user space. 


e User level interrupt handling. Allow interrupt handlers to upcall directly into the user 
space. Device drivers can be implemented completely in user space, eliminating the 
costs of moving device data between the user and kernel. 


e User level interprocess communication. By making extensive use of shared memory 
between client and server address spaces, data copying through the kernel is elimi- 
nated. 


e Low level synchronization primitives. Provide a simple mechanism to allow an event 
to be passed from one address space to another. With appropriate hardware, remote 
processor interrupts can be implemented completely at the user level. 


This paper discusses the design and performance of our user level IPC implementation 
and device driver management. We introduce the design of the overall system, and then 
discuss the IPC and device management facilities and how they interact. The paper follows 
with a performance evaluation of our current implementation. 


2 Overall kernel design 


The Raven kernel is small, lightweight microkernel operating system for shared memory 
multiprocessors consisting of a supervisor kernel and user level library. The supervisor 
kernel and user level library (Figure 1 compiles into 52K of executable code and 72KB 
of data. The size and scope of the Raven kernel is roughly similar to the QNX [Hil92] 
operating system: the supervisor kernel provides a simple set of abstractions, from which a 
set of more complex services may be constructed. Unlike QNX, however, the Raven kernel 
takes advantage of symmetric multiprocessing and user level design techniques. 


Two main abstractions are provided by the supervisor kernel: tasks and virtual memory. 
Task creation, destruction, and scheduling (address space switching), are implemented inside 
the kernel. A task consists of an address space that is scheduled for execution by the kernel 
on one or more processors. The kernel also maintains strict control over page tables and 
free memory lists, so all virtual memory allocations and mapping are provided by system 
calls. 


All other services are provided by the user level: threads, semaphore synchronization, 
interprocess communication, and device management. These features are accessible to ap- 
plication programs via inline macros or procedure calls, rather than more expensive kernel 
traps. Threads are preemptively scheduled from processor to processor in an effort to bal- 
ance work load. Semaphores can be used to coordinate threads in local and remote address 
spaces. Extensive use of shared memory allows disjoint address spaces to efficiently com- 
municate scheduling information and interprocess communication data. Figure 1 shows the 
supervisor kernel in relation with the user level library. 
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Figure 1: High level system organization. 


The user level thread scheduler communicates and coordinates scheduling activities with 
the supervisor kernel using a per-task shared data structure and system calls. The shared 
data structure maintains several fields which allow the user level scheduler and supervisor 
kernel to make scheduling decisions without crossing user/kernel address space boundaries. 
Under ideal conditions, threads can migrate amongst processors without kernel intervention. 
However, certain cases exist where kernel assistance is required. One such case occurs when 
an address space switch is required. 


The MVME188 hardware provides a simple and efficient means to deliver interrupts 
to remote processors in the system. We use this feature throughout the system to aid 
in the thread and task scheduling decisions required for IPC interactions and thread/task 
management. For example, when a new thread is created, an interrupt is delivered to the 
next available idle processor to run that thread. Similarly, invoking the IPC mechanism to 
send a message results in an interrupt delivered to the processor that is currently executing 
the desired destination task. Idle processors never scan lists searching for work to do — work 
is delivered to idle processors in the form of interrupt notifications. 


Built on top of this interrupt mechanism is an asynchronous task signalling facility. 
The task signalling facility provides a mechanism to asynchronously send signal messages 
from one task to another. This software implementation is roughly similar to Cheriton’s 
hardware work with “address-valued signals” [CK93]. A signal message is a simple two 
word structure which identifies the signal type and message data. Each user level scheduler 
maintains a FIFO queue to store signal messages, and implements a set of signal handlers, 
one for each type. Signal handlers are invoked on the receipt of each signal message. Task 
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signals are the the basis for IPC and semaphore operation throughout the kernel. 


A task is delivered a signal by a non-blocking user level library function, task_signal(). 
This function avoids system calls on the local processor by using the remote software inter- 
rupt facility to notify destination tasks of the arrival of signal messages. There are three 
possible ways that signals are delivered: 


1. If the destination task is currently executing on a remote processor, an interrupt is 
issued to that processor. 


2. If the destination task is not executing on a remote processor, then issue an interrupt 
to an idle processor. 


3. If there are no idle processors and the destination task is not active, perform a system 
call to the local processor to initiate a task switch. 


Only the last item (3) produces an explicit system call by the local processor. The other 
items avoid a system call locally, allowing the processor to proceed with its own work. Work 
is distributed to remote processors in this fashion. 


3 Interprocess communication 


The user level IPC library provides a port-based synchronous send/receive/reply! inter- 
face as well as asynchronous send/receive. Both of these interfaces utilize user level shared 
memory and the task signalling facility described above to reduce the frequency of kernel in- 
teractions. Systems such as Mach and Chorus, extend their IPC models across the network. 
We only consider the inter-machine case. 


The port-based approach to interprocess communication uses a port number as the 
mailbox address for reliable message delivery. Rather than implementing send /receive/reply 
in terms of two send/receive ports, we have implemented the two models separately. There 
are several reasons for doing this, one being performance. 


Figure 2 shows a high level view of how the main IPC data structures are organized. Two 
port descriptor tables are allocated by the initial task at boot time, one maintaining entries 
for synchronous ports, the other maintaining entries for asynchronous ports. The tables are 
shared amongst all user level tasks in the system. A port descriptor contains information 
pertaining to the state of the port queue, and a set of semaphores to coordinate client and 
server operations. At port creation time, the IPC library searches the appropriate table 
for a free entry and allocates an associated FIFO message queue. The number of messages 
in this queue and their size is specified at port creation time. The send/receive/reply 
implementation uses the same queue for storing both send and reply messages — a second 
queue is not required. After a port is successfully created, the resulting descriptor index is 
used throughout the system as a port identifier. 


The port’s message queue is shared in a region of virtual memory between the server 
and each of the clients involved in the communication. Clients wishing to communicate to 
a server over a port must initially “establish a connection” to the server by calling a library 
function that performs the message queue mapping and registration functions. 


1Our send/receive/reply implementation permits the reply stage to be deferred until a later time, out of 
sequence with the arrival of messages similar to the V System[Che88]. 
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Figure 2: Port descriptor table and message queue mapped into a client and server. 


3.1 IPC algorithm 


The work performed by an interprocess communication facility can be divided into two 
parts. The first part manages the movement of message data between the sender and 
receiver, usually by means of a message queue. Traditional kernel based systems maintain 
message queues inside the kernel: message data must be marshaled in and out of the kernel 
on each invocation. Raven’s exposure of message buffers to user space allows user code to 
directly marshal message data. This can save a data copy operation on the receiver side 
because the receiver has direct access to the message buffers. A second “user level” copy 
need not be made. 


Once message data is queued for delivery, the second part of an IPC transaction involves 
notification to the recipient that a message has arrived. The notification step passes control 
to tasks where blocked recipient threads wait, often involving a processor allocation decision 
(a client task may be switched out so that a server task can run). For example, when a 
client thread sends a message to a server, the server must be notified. In traditional kernel 
based systems, this notification step normally requires kernel support. In the Raven kernel, 
the task signalling mechanism is used as the low level notification system. As noted above, 
this mechanism avoids kernel intervention in two out of three cases. 


Synchronous send/receive/reply transactions are inherently more complex than asyn- 
chronous send/receive. The synchronous case requires the client senders to block and wait 
for a reply from the servers. In the best case, no notifications are required for either syn- 
chronous or asynchronous IPC. In the worst case, two notification steps are required for 
synchronous IPC: the client notifies the server that a message awaits, and the server notifies 
the client that a reply awaits. For the asynchronous case, only one notification is required: 
the client notifies the server that a message awaits. 


In best case, the IPC library can use properties of the FIFO message queues and multi- 


processing to avoid the notification step, and ultimately avoid kernel intervention altogether. 
Looking at the simpler asynchronous case, we can see how this is accomplished: 
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If a server thread is not currently blocked waiting for a message when a client performs 
a send, no notification by the client is necessary. When the server thread eventually 
performs a receive operation, it will notice a message waiting and immediately pull it 
from the queue without blocking. 


A non-empty message queue indicates to the client that the server has already been 
notified that a message awaits. Thus, notification to a server only occurs when a 
server thread is blocked and does not already have messages waiting for it. 


However, if a message queue is full, and cannot accept additional client messages, the 
sending client must block. As the server eventually empties the message queue, it 
must send notification to the blocked clients indicating that more room exists in the 
queue. 


The use of these properties are summarized by the following algorithms used to imple- 
ment the asynchronous send and receive primitives. We first examine the send primitive. 
The send primitive generates at most one notification per invocation: 


ils 
D 
3. 


If there are no free message buffers available, block on a a free-list semaphore. 
Claim the next free message buffer and copy in the message. 


Deliver a notification signal to the destination server task only if the send queue was 
previously empty and a server thread is blocked. Otherwise, do not send a notification 
signal. 


The receive primitive generates at most one notification per invocation also: 


Block the calling thread if there are no messages waiting. Continue otherwise. 


Dequeue the next message and copy it into the calling thread’s buffer. 


. Return the message buffer to the queue and increment the free-list semaphore. If a 


client is blocked waiting for a free message buffer, deliver a notification signal to the 
client, indicating that a free message buffer exists. 


As noted above, the send/receive/reply mechanism is more complex than send/receive 
because the sender must always block and wait for areply. This can result in two notification 
signals per interaction in the worst case. However, as seen in the asynchronous send analysis 
above, it is possible to eliminate notification signals. We can apply the same principles to 
both the send stage and reply stage. This allows send/receive/reply to operate without 
notification (and therefore without kernel intervention) in the best case. The algorithms for 
the send/receive/reply primitives are summarized below. 


The send operation requires at most one system call per invocation, or possibly a task 
signal invocation: 


1 
23 
3. 


If there are no free message buffers available, block on a a free-list semaphore. 
Copy the user’s message into the buffer. 


If the send queue is empty, and a server thread is blocked waiting for a message, 
deliver a notification signal to the destination server indicating that a message awaits. 
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4. Block the sending thread and wait for a reply. 
5. Wake up when the reply comes and copy the reply message to the user’s buffer. 


6. Return the message buffer to the queue and increment the free-list semaphore. If a 
client is blocked waiting for a free message buffer, deliver a notification signal to the 
client, indicating that a free message buffer exists. 


The receive operation does not require any kernel interaction at all. 


1. If a message awaits in the port queue, return a pointer to the received message buffer 
to the user. 


2. Otherwise, if the port queue is empty, block the calling thread and wait for a message. 


3. Wake up when a message arrives and return a pointer to the message buffer to the 
user. 


The reply operation requires a notification signal only when there are no reply messages 
queued for the client task. This case is analogous to the sender’s situation, except that here 
a reply is being delivered: 


1. Enqueue the reply message. 
2. If there are existing reply messages in the queue for the client, simply return. 


3. Otherwise, deliver a notification signal to the client to indicate that a reply awaits. 


It should be noted that all access a FIFO queues and port descriptors require synchro- 
nization. This is accomplished using spin-locks. Spin-locks are efficiently implemented by 
utilizing the Motorola 88200 cache coherency mechanism. No kernel intervention is required 
to implement the locks. 


4 Device driver management 


Hardware device drivers are implemented completely in user space. User level applications 
register hardware device handlers through the kernel interrupt dispatch mechanism and 
map in the device registers to their address space. When a device interrupt occurs, an 
upcall [Cla85] is issued to the task which contains a handler for the interrupt. The handler 
is executed to satisfy the device and processing resumes. 


Each interrupt generated by a device causes an upcall into user space. On the surface, the 
additional cost of traversing from kernel to user space compared to a pure kernel interrupt 
handler would appear prohibitive. However, we observe the following advantages with this 
technique: 


e There is no need to copy or map data between the kernel and user level. 


e Execution can continue in user space after processing the interrupt. A kernel level 
handler eventually requires an upcall into user space to allow applications to process 
data. 
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e Device drivers can be dynamically loaded and unloaded without the complexity of 
dynamic linking. 


e Device drivers can be implemented directly in the application that uses the device, 
reducing communication costs and latency. 


4.1 Interrupt management 


The MVME188 interrupt management hardware is fully symmetric. Any processor in the 
system can respond to any particular interrupt by setting appropriate bits in the processor’s 
interrupt enable register. In our system with four processors, there are four interrupt enable 
registers. The kernel manages these registers in an effort to position device interrupts to 
minimize invocation latency of user level interrupt handlers. The interrupt enable bits 
follow the migration of their associated application programs. 


For example, the Ethernet interrupt handler function is implemented within a user 
level task. An upcall event is dispatched into this task to execute the handler whenever 
the Ethernet interrupt occurs. If the Ethernet task address space is not enabled on the 
processor where the interrupt occurs, the task must be switched in. If the interrupted 
processor is currently running a different task, then it must be switched out before the 
Ethernet task can be switched in. This sequence of steps involve address space changes and 
data structure manipulation that greatly increases interrupt handler latency. The kernel 
attempts to avoid this situation by positioning interrupt enable bits on processors that are 
currently executing the associated task. 


This interrupt management scheme also allows devices to operate in parallel. For ex- 
ample, one processor can enable its Ethernet bit and another processor can enable its disk 
or serial port bit. Figure 3 demonstrates this distribution of interrupt handling chores. 
Processor 1 is currently running the file system server, and thus has the SCSI disk interrupt 
set. Processor 2 and 3 are running the TCP networking software, and thus are sharing the 
serial port and Ethernet interrupt. 


Filesystem Ethernet driver 
driver and TCP stack 


Interrupt Interrupt _ 
handler handler 


Interrupt 
handler | 










VMEbus VMEbus 
SCSI Serial port Ethernet 
interrupt interrupt interrupt 


Processor 0 | Processor 1 Processor 2 Processor 3 
(Idle) 


Figure 3: Interrupt management across three busy processors. 
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4.2 User level preemption 


Interrupts preempt user level threads and cause scheduling events to occur. For example, 
if a timer interrupt occurs, an upcall event is sent to the user level to indicate that it’s 
time to schedule the next ready thread. In a multiprocessor environment, special care must 
be taken to ensure that the rescheduling of threads in the presence of spin-locks does not 
adversely affect performance. A naive approach would allow interrupts to occur at any 
point during user level execution. This can result in very poor performance if threads are 
using spin-locks for concurrency protection. If a thread is preempted while holding a spin 
lock, then all other threads that try to access the lock must wait until the original thread 
is rescheduled and releases its lock. The original thread may not be rescheduled for some 
time, causing all other threads to waste CPU time, uselessly spinning. 


The solution implemented in the Raven kernel involves close participation between the 
user level and kernel. Whenever the user level acquires a spin lock, a global lock_count 
variable is incremented. Whenever an interrupt occurs that would cause an upcall event 
into user space, the interrupt handler checks the lock_count variable. A non-zero value 
indicates that a critical section is currently being executed, and control must be returned 
to the critical section. Before the interrupt handler restores user registers and returns 
control to the critical section, it sets the upcall_pending variable to indicate that an 
interrupt occurred. When the user level regains control and finishes its critical section, the 
upcall_pending variable is checked, and if set, the thread will save its context and handle 
the original reason for preemption. 


As implemented on the 88100, the two variables lock_count and upcall_pending are 
not stored as conventional variables at all. Rather, each of them share the processor’s r28 
register. This is done to ensure that access to the variables is atomic. For example, to 
increment lock_count, a single addu r28,r28,1 instruction is performed. If lock_count 
were a conventional variable, then incrementing it would require the use of a spin lock — 
which would be recursive, since lock_count itself is used within the locking routines. 


4.3 Dispatching interrupts 


Dispatching interrupts in the Raven. kernel is a two-level process. Interrupt dispatchers 
are implemented at both the supervisor and user level. When a device interrupt occurs 
on a processor, the register context is saved into the user’s thread control block, and the 
supervisor kernel interrupt dispatcher is called to begin processing the interrupt. If the 
interrupt is intended for a user level handler, an upcall is generated into the appropriate 
task where the handler is implemented, and the user level dispatcher takes over. The user 
level dispatcher calls the appropriate handler. Figure 4 shows the interrupt execution path 
from the supervisor dispatcher to the interrupt handlers. 


The supervisor interrupt dispatcher maintains a table of all the possible interrupt sources 
and the location of the handler functions. Some handler functions are implemented directly 
in the kernel, such as the system clock tick. To handle a kernel level interrupt service 
routine, the dispatcher simply makes a function call to the service routine. 


For user level handlers, the procedure is more complicated. The supervisor dispatcher 
checks the appropriate interrupt entry, and if the currently executing task is registered to 
handle that interrupt, an interrupt upcall event is delivered to the task. The particular 
interrupt vector bit that caused the interrupt is passed with the upcall event so the user 
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Figure 4: Interrupt execution path from supervisor dispatcher to the user level, including 
two interrupt handlers and IPC signal handlers. 


level dispatcher can identify the proper handler. 


If the currently executing task does not handle the interrupt, but another task does, then 
the current task must be switched out and the interrupt handling task must be switched 
in. Before the current task is placed back onto the task ready queue, the thread which was 
interrupted must be cleaned up so that it can be rescheduled. While the register context 
for the thread has been properly saved by the initial interrupt trap function, the user level 
thread kernel must be notified that one of its threads has been preempted, so the thread 
can be placed back on the user level thread ready queue. To do this, the current task is 
issued an upcall event so that the thread scheduler can place the interrupted thread back 
onto the thread ready queue. The thread scheduler then immediately returns to the kernel, 
where the interrupt handling task is finally activated. 


4.4 Handler functions and device access 


Before an interrupt handler can be invoked, the device register set must be mapped into 
the application address space and the handler function must be registered with the kernel. 
This is done during the initialization phase of the device driver. When the device driver 
terminates, the handler function must be removed and the device register set must be 
unmapped from the application. 
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The virtual memory module exports a function to the user level called vm_map_device() 
which allows applications to map device registers into user space. At initialization time, the 
device driver supplies the physical address and size of the device registers, and a virtual ad- 
dress is returned pointing to the mapped device registers. The function vm_-unmap_device() 
allows the device driver to later remove the mapped memory from its address space. 


A user level library routine manages the registration of interrupt handlers for device 
drivers. The caller specifies the function address and the associated interrupt vector. The 
registration routine then performs a system call into the kernel to notify the supervisor dis- 
patcher of the new interrupt handler, and the appropriate interrupt enable bit for specified 
device is set. Once this is done, interrupts occurring on the device will be vectored to the 
user level handler. 


User level interrupt handlers are executed within a controlled environment. Preemption 
is disabled during this time, so the handler is guaranteed uninterrupted access to the device 
registers. However, handler must not spend more time than is necessary to service the 
interrupt, or time will be taken away from other system activities. Additionally, the handler 
must be careful not to execute any library functions that perform thread or task context 
switching. 

Interrupt handler functions typically coordinate their events with user threads using a 
semaphore and a shared data structure. When an event occurs in the handler that must be 
communicated to a thread, the event is recorded and the semaphore is signalled. A thread 
blocked on this semaphore will awake and be able to examine the event information. When 
a handler function is finished accessing the device, it returns to the dispatch routine where 
the thread scheduler takes over. 


5 Performance 


This section presents some simple benchmark results to demonstrate our implementation. 
We have constructed several test cases that exercise the interprocess communication prim- 
itives and interrupt handling features. To summarize: 


e A single send/receive/reply interaction occurring between two tasks with no kernel 
interactions can complete in 42 microseconds. This represents the best case scenario. 


e Average send/receive/reply times between several communicating threads over a pe- 
tiod of time is measured at 90 microseconds. This represents approximately one kernel 
interaction per transaction. 


e Worst case send/receive/reply of 145 microseconds is achieved by limiting two com- 
municating threads to a single processor. 


¢ User level interrupt handler invocation latency is 14.0 microseconds. 


5.1 Interprocess communication 


This section measures the performance throughput of the IPC library. The benchmark 
combines many of the primitive system services: remote interrupt dispatching, task signal 
notification, semaphores, and task and thread scheduling. 
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Table 1: IPC performance for synchronous ports, 4 byte data message, 20 element message 
queue. 


The global IPC test cases create two address spaces: a server task, and a client task. 
The server task allocates a port with a queue containing 20 message buffers. A number 
of server threads are created to listen for messages on the port. The client task creates a 
number of client threads and bombards the server with messages. 


5.1.1 Synchronous IPC performance 


Table 1 contains performance results for synchronous IPC using various combinations of 
processors and threads. The simple case of 1-send thread and 1-receive thread on a single 
processor demonstrates the worst case performance of 145 microseconds per interaction. 
Each iteration requires two address space changes. This performance is improved upon by 
the addition of multiple processors. In the two processor case, the client and server reside on 
different processors and can therefore avoid address space switching. Instead, notification 
signals are delivered via the remote interrupt mechanism. Additional processors do not help 
improve this case because there is no parallel computation involved. 


Synchronous IPC performance increases slightly when more client and server threads 
are added. In the uniprocessor case, this is because clients and servers can copy messages in 
and out of the queues at once without switching tasks. For example, the 10 client threads 
can each copy their messages into the send queue before the task switches. Likewise, the 10 
server threads can stack up their reply messages. This has the effect of reducing the overall 
number of task switches per IPC interaction. 


An interesting case appears when 10 client threads and 10 server threads communicate 
using multiple processors. The IPC interactions actually get slower. We believe that this 
is a combination of spin-lock contention and poor scheduling decisions by the task and 
thread schedulers. Rather than balance the client and server threads on an even number 
of processors, the schedulers position tasks and threads naively. Thus a great deal of task 
switching results as client and server threads rapidly migrate amongst processors. A better 
scheduler might be able to recognize communicating tasks and position them on processors 
accordingly. 


The figures in Table 1 are averages over large number of iterations. We modified the dual 
processor test case above to measure the quickest and slowest send/receive/reply transaction 
out of all these iterations as 42 microseconds and 120 microseconds, respectively. We believe 
this discrepancy to be caused by the overlapping of execution within the IPC primitives. 
The quickest iteration occurs when the client sends a message exactly at the same time as 
the server enters the receive primitive. 
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Table 2: IPC performance for asynchronous ports, 4 byte data message, 20 element message 
queue. 


5.1.2 Asynchronous IPC performance 


Table 2 summarizes the results for several asynchronous IPC test cases. The asynchronous 
message transfers are much faster overall because of the reduced context switching require- 
ments between the client and server. Client threads have no problem keeping the port queue 
full of data for the server threads. A client can simply loop forever, assuming the server 
keeps up. 

Increasing the number of threads results in a slight performance hit. We believe this is 
due to the increased number of thread descriptors being managed by the thread scheduler. 
The thread scheduler is very simplistic, and may position threads on processors in a non- 
optimal fashion. Also, increasing the number of threads increases the number of stacks and 
data structures to manage while context switching, possibly affecting cache performance. 


As seen in the synchronous case, performance improvements decline as more processors 
are added to the system. We believe the reason for this is spin-lock contention. The 
workload performed by the client and server threads is null, so all their effort is spent 
trying to access shared data structures such as port descriptors and queue. If the client and 
servers performed some amount of work, as in a real application, most of their time would 
be spent outside of the IPC primitives, leaving less opportunity for lock contention. 


5.2 Interrupt handling performance 


The performance of interrupt handling is a critical concern for high speed device drivers 
and scheduling performance. Interrupt handling must be as lightweight as possible to 
ensure low latency dispatch times to device drivers. Interrupt handling and dispatching in 
a monolithic kernel is fairly straightforward: trap the interrupt, save context, and call the 
interrupt service routine. In the Raven kernel, since device drivers are implemented at the 
user level, device interrupts must take the journey up into the user level for processing. 
However, once at the user level, execution can continue with application processing. 


An experiment was constructed to measure the execution latency time to dispatch an 
interrupt to a handler routine. Three different interrupt handler scenarios were measured: 


1. A supervisor kernel interrupt handler. Invoking this handler requires a local function 
call from the supervisor dispatcher. 


2. A user level interrupt handler in a task that is activated on the interrupted processor. 
Invoking this handler requires an interrupt upcall event to be dispatched into the user 
space. 
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[Time (used 
kernel invoke C21 8 


6 
user invoke 14.0 | 194 
user switch/invoke | 30.6 | 421 





Table 3: Interrupt service routine invocation latencies. 


3. A user level interrupt handler in a task that is not currently activated on the inter- 
rupted processor. Invoking this handler requires that the current task be switched 
out and the interrupt handler task be switched in. Then an interrupt upcall event 
can finally be dispatched into the interrupt handler task. 


Table 3 summarizes the average times, in microseconds, to invoke each service routine. 
Also, the number of instructions per invocation is shown. The cheapest invocation time 
of 7.21 microseconds is naturally inside the supervisor kernel. No upcall into user space is 
required. Also, the user register context can be saved in a cheaper fashion, since it will be 
directly restored by the supervisor kernel at the end of the interrupt. 


Invoking a user space handler is about twice as expensive. The user level register context 
must be properly saved into the thread’s context save area, and an interrupt event must 
be upcalled to the user level. Once at the user level, the upcall dispatcher must place the 
previously executing thread on the ready queue, and finally call the handler routine. 


Switching address spaces before calling the service routine is the most expensive invoca- 
tion operation. The old address space must be upcalled to handle any cleanup and placed 
on the task ready queue before the new address space can be invoked. 


At first glance, this benchmark appears to show that user level device drivers are much 
more expensive than kernel device drivers because of the interrupt dispatching overhead. 
However, one must also consider that even a kernel device driver needs to communicate 
with the user level at some point. User level code must eventually be executed to operate 
on the data provided by the device driver. Depending on the device, this may involve 
an extra data copy operation to move the data between the user application and kernel 
device driver. Moreover, there is the additional costs of scheduling and activating the user 
application when the device driver is ready for more. All of these costs are automatically 
taken care of by the interrupt dispatcher and upcall mechanism. 


6 Conclusion 


We have implemented a lightweight multiprocessor microkernel to investigate the benefits 
of parallel processing in multithreaded applications. This system implements many tradi- 
tional kernel level abstractions at the user level to decrease the overhead involved in kernel 
interactions. The system is currently being used in developing: a high-performance file server 
connected to an ATM local area network[NIGT93] 


Work is continuing to improve the performance of the Raven kernel and add function- 
ality. One area where performance could especially be improved is the thread and task 
schedulers. While the current simple and efficient implementation is beneficial for rapid 
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context switch times, it suffers from rapid thread migration in certain cases. This behaviour 
can result in poor utilization of per-processor caches. 


source code is freely available from the authors upon request. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we describe an aspect of the Spring virtual memory system that was influ- 
enced by the distributed object-oriented architecture of Spring. The virtual memory sys- 
tem supports external pagers like those provided in MACH, yet the architecture is more 
flexible and provides better caching opportunities than is possible in other systems. A 
novel aspect of the architecture is the separation of the memory abstraction from the inter- 
face that provides the paging operations. This separation provides considerable caching 
Opportunities in our file system and it facilitates our extensible stackable file system archi- 
tecture. The virtual memory architecture described in this paper is implemented and has 
been in use for over three years as part of the experimental Spring operating system. 


1. Introduction 


Spring is an experimental object-oriented operating system developed by our research group at Sun Micro- 
systems Laboratories. In Spring the object paradigm pervades and unifies the system. The system is struc- 
tured around a small nucleus that provides the basic mechanisms for object invocation and thread control. 
Traditional operating system functionality (such as file system services) is provided by user-level applica- 
tions that are built on top of the substrate provided by the nucleus. Spring is a distributed multi-threaded 
system that exploits a range of systems from tightly-coupled multiprocessors to more loosely-coupled net- 
works, Spring supports traditional UNILX® programs through compatibility mechanisms [1], but it is aimed 
toward new computing requirements, such as transparent distribution, high reliability, and stronger secu- 
rity. 


We designed and implemented a virtual memory system for Spring. The VM system follows the Spring 
object model and strives to meet the diversity of applications intended for Spring. The Spring virtual mem- 
ory system provides: 

e Flexible, distributed, and secure memory mapping and sharing. 

e Well-defined object-oriented interfaces for external (user-level) pagers. 

e Support for distributed shared memory. 

e Support for stackable file systems. 

e Support for efficient bulk-data transfer mechanisms. 


The design and implementation of the Spring VM system are described in [2]. In this paper we concentrate 
on two aspects of the VM system. One aspect is the separation of the memory abstraction from the inter- 
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face that provides the paging operations. This separation provides considerable caching opportunities in 
our file system and it facilitates our extensible stackable file system architecture. The second aspect is the 
ability of distinct memory objects that encapsulate the same data to use the same cached memory. This 
ability allows access to the same cached memory through memory objects that encapsulate different access 
rights. 


This paper is organized as follows. The rest of this section provides a quick overview of the Spring system. 
Section 2 describes aspects of the virtual memory system that are relevant to this paper, while section 3 
introduces the notion of separating the memory abstraction from the paging interface. Section 4 discusses 
sharing of memory caches. Section 5 describes a protocol used between the VM system and external pag- 
ers. Examples of how we utilize the separation of memory from paging are described in section 6. Section 
7 compares our work to other external pager-based systems. Concluding remarks are offered in section 8. 


1.1. The Spring Operating System 


Spring is a distributed, multi-threaded operating system that is structured around the notion of objects. A 
Spring object is an abstraction that contains state and provides a set of operations to manipulate that state. 
The description of the object and its operations is an interface that is specified in an interface definition 
language. The interface is a strongly-typed contract between the implementor (server) and the client of the 
object. 


Spring strives to keep a clear separation between interfaces and implementations, and in general there is no 
special status for interfaces that are provided as part of the base system. The Spring system is perceived as 
a set of interfaces rather than a set of implementations. 


A Spring domain is an address space with a collection of threads. A given domain may act as the server of 
some objects and the clients of other objects. The implementor and the client can be in the same domain or 
in a different domain. In the latter case, the representation of the object includes an unforgeable nucleus 
handle that identifies the server domain. 


Since Spring is object-oriented, it supports the notion of interface inheritance. An interface that accepts an 
object of type foo will also accept a subclass of foo. For example, the address space object has an opera- 
tion that takes a memory object and maps it in the address space. The same operation will also accept file 
and frame_buffer objects as long as they inherit from the memory object interface. 
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Figure 1. Major system components of a Spring node 
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The Spring kernel supports basic cross domain invocations, threads, and low-level machine-dependent 
interrupt handling, and provides basic virtual memory support for memory mapping and physical memory 
management. A Spring kernel does not know about other Spring kernels—all remote invocations are han- 
dled by a network proxy server. In addition, the virtual memory system depends on external pagers to han- 
dle storage and network coherency. 


A typical Spring node mns several servers in addition to the kernel (Figure 1). These include the domain 
and virtual memory managers; a name server; a file server; a linker domain that is responsible for manag- 
ing and caching dynamically linked libraries; a network proxy that handles remote invocations; and a 
device server that provides basic terminal handling as well as frame-buffer and mouse support. Support for 
running UNIX binaries is also provided [1]. 


The Spring file system supports cache coherent files [3]. The file object interface inherits from the memory 
object interface and therefore can be memory mapped. The file system uses the virtual memory system to 
provide data caching and uses the operations provided by virtual memory caches to keep the data coherent. 
The file system also acts as a System pager. 


2. Spring VM system 


2.1 Overview 


There are two sets of agents that cooperate to provide virtual memory in Spring. A per-node virtual mem- 
ory manager (VMM,) is responsible for handling mapping, sharing, and caching of local memory. The 
VMM depends on external pagers for accessing backing storage and maintaining inter-machine coherency. 


Most clients of the virtual memory system only deal with address space and memory objects. An address 
space object represents the virtual address space of a Spring domain, while a memory object is an abstrac- 
tion of store (memory) that can be mapped into address spaces. 


The main operations on address space objects are to map and unmap (part of) memory objects into selected 
address ranges of the address space. Since a memory object encapsulates a maximum access mode, a client 
may map a memory object as long as the requested access mode does not exceed the maximum access 
mode of the object. 


A memory object has operations to set and query the length, and operations to bind to the object (see 
below). There are no page-in/out or read/write operations on memory objects (which is in contrast to sys- 
tems such as MACH [4]). A holder of a memory object can either map it into an address space or pass it to 
another client. The significance of not providing paging operations on the memory object is explained in 
section 3. 


2.2 Cache and pager objects 


The VM architecture defines two other types of objects: the pager object and the cache object. The pager 
object is implemented by external pagers. It provides operations to page in and out memory blocks and is 
used by the VMM to populate a local memory cache. The cache object is implemented by the VMM and is 
used by the external pager to affect the state of the cache. A given pager object—cache object pair consti- 
tutes a two-way communication channel between an external pager and a virtual memory manager. Typi- 
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cally, there are many such channels between a given external pager and a VMM. Tables 1 and 2 list the 
operations of the pager and cache objects, respectively. 


Operation | Description 


page_in | Request data be brought into the cache. 


page_out Write data to pager and remove data from 


cache. 


write_out Write data to pager and retain data in read- 
| only mode. 


sync Write data to pager and retain data in same 
mode. 


TABLE 1. Pager object operations 





The architecture defines a mechanism to obtain a pager object-cache object channel given a memory 
object. This mechanism is described in section 5. 


Figure 2 summarizes the relationship among the various objects. Note that the term “external pager” refers 
to the implementor of pager and memory objects. Strictly speaking, the virtual memory architecture is 
defined in terms of the objects listed above and not the servers; implementations are free to use more than 
one server to provide these objects (see section 6). As we will show, the implementations of the memory 
and pager objects can reside in different servers. As far as the VMM is concerned it deals with pager and 
memory objects and it does not care where the implementations of these objects reside. 


flush_back Remove data from the cache and send modi- 
fied blocks to the pager. 

deny_writes | Downgrade read-write blocks to read-only 
and return modified blocks to the pager 


write_back Retum modified blocks to the pager. Data is 
retained in the cache in the same mode as 
before the call. 


delete_range | Remove data from the cache—no data is 
returned. 


Indicate to the VMM that a particular range 
of cache is zero-filled. The data blocks in the 
range are held by the VMM in read-write 
mode. 


populate Introduce data blocks into the cache. - 
TABLE 2. Cache object operations 





2.3 Maintaining data coherency 


The task of maintaining data coherency between different VMM’s that are caching a memory object is the 
responsibility of the pager for the memory object. The coherency protocol is not specified by the architec- 
ture—pagers are free to implement whatever coherency protocol they wish. The cache and pager object 
interfaces provide basic building blocks for constructing the coherency protocol. 


3. Separating the memory object from the pager object 


In Spring the memory object represents memory and is separate from the pager object that actually pro- 
vides the operations to page-in and page-out the memory. Unlike other external pager-based systems such 
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as MACH [5], the Spring memory object does not provide paging operations. Table 3 and Figure 3 summa- 
rize the differences between a MACH memory object and a Spring memory object. 


Separating the memory abstraction from the paging interface has the major advantage of giving the imple- 
mentor of the memory object the power to place the implementation of the memory object in a separate 
server from the implementation of the pager object. For example, the Spring file system uses this separa- 
tion to interpose a local attribute caching file system (CFS) in the local node, with the end result that all file 
attributes are cached by the CFS, file data is cached by the VMM, all reads and writes to the file go to the 
local CFS and use the data cached by the VMM, yet all page-ins and page-outs go directly to the remote 
server where the data is stored on disk. We describe the CFS in section 6.1. We also utilize the separation 
between memory and pager objects in our extensible file system architecture as will be described in section 


6.2. 


4. Sharing Caches 


When a VMM is asked to map a memory object into an address space, it needs to answer three questions: 


e Is this memory object equivalent to a memory object that is already being cached at the VMM+7? If so the 
new memory object can share the cached state of the equivalent object. 


memory mapped 
& encapsulates 
access rights 


init/terminate ops 
paging operations 


can be same port 
as memory object 


may provide file 
operations using 
paging ops 


TABLE 3. 
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Figure 3. Separation of memory from pager object 


e What are the encapsulated access rights of the memory object? These are needed for access control to 
the shared cached state. 


e What pager object should be used to get data? 


One possible way of answering the first question is to associate a global identifier with each memory 
object. Each time the V MM is asked to map a memory object, it uses the global id to see if the memory 
object is equivalent to a memory object that is already cached by the VMM. If the VMM finds an equiva- 
lent memory object, then it can use the associated pager object as a paging channel for the newly mapped 
memory object. If no such channel exists, the VMM can contact the memory obfect to establish a channel. 
This is basically the approach taken by the MACH virtual memory system. The advantage of this scheme 
is that it requires one memory object initialization operation regardless of how many times the memory 
object is mapped. 


The problem with using global identifiers for memory objects is that it does not allow two distinct memory 
objects that encapsulate the same data to use the same cached memory. For example, in an object-oriented 
system such as Spring it is common to have two or more distinct objects that encapsulate access to the 
same underlying state, each perhaps with different access rights. In a system that relies on global identifiers 
such as MACH these distinct memory objects will have distinct global identifiers. Thus the VMM when 
presented with two distinct memory objects will not allow them to share the same cached state. 


We made an early decision in the design of our virtual memory system to allow different memory objects 
to encapsulate different access rights to the same memory. In particular, we wanted to allow different file 
objects to encapsulate different access rights to the same file while using the same physical memory to 
cache the contents of the file. 


5. The Bind Protocol 


Instead of using global identifiers, Spring uses a special bind protocol that simultaneously allows the 
VMM to answer all three of the questions listed above. The bind protocol involves the implementor of 
memory objects, since the implementor can determine if two memory objects are equivalent (i.e. share the 
same underlying state) and can determine the encapsulated rights of the memory object. Thus when the 
VMM is presented with a memory ob¢ct to map, it invokes the bind operation on the memory object. The 
result of the bind operation is an object that allows the VMM to determine the encapsulated access rights 
for the memory object and the associated cache and pager objects. The implementor ensures when it is 
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3b. vmm::create_cache() 
3c. return() 






VMM 


Figure 4. Thebind protocol 


(1) Client requests memory object to be mapped in an address space, (2) the map request is turned around into 
a bind on memory object. (3) If a cache that backs memory object does not exist at the calling VMM then (3a) 
a new cache is created at the VMM, etc. (4) The bind call retums pointing the VMM to a local cache object. 
(5) The VMM uses this cache object to back the requested address space region. 


asked by the same VMM to bind two distinct yet equivalent memory objects, that the VMM will use the 
Same cached data. 


The decision to call the bind operation on each map request raises three issues: 


1. Cost of the bind operation. Since the VMM has to call the memory obfct’s bind operation on each 
map request, it is important to minimize the cost of this operation. By using the CFS (section 6.1) the 
cost of the bind operation is exactly one local object invocation when the file is cached on the local 
machine. 


2. Security. It is imperative that the VMM is not fooled by a malicious (or an incompetent) memory 
object implementor into using a cache-pager channel that belongs to a different client (section 5.2). 


3. Cache reclamation. It is important that the VMM is allowed to reclaim all resources associated with 
unused cache objects, while allowing bind operations to proceed in parallel (section 5.4). 


5.1 Protocol description 


Figure 4 shows the sequence of operations made during the bind operation. The step numbers correspond 
to the following list: 


1. An application issues a request on an address space object that requires mapping a memory object toa 
region in the address space (or a request to make a copy of a memory object). 


2. The VMM is presented with a memory ob¢ct to map (or to make a copy from the ob¢ct). It needs to 
associate the mapping with a local cache object. Therefore, it calls the bind operation on the memory 
object, requesting from the pager a cache object to use when accessing the mapped memory. The argu- 
ments of the bind request include the name of the VMM (not the object representing the VMM; see 
below), the length, and the access mode of the requested binding. 


3. The pager that implements the memory object receives the bind request. It decides whether or not a 
cache object that caches the state of the memory object already exists at the requesting VMM. 


3a. If no cache object that caches the contents of the memory object exists at the VMM, a create cache 
call is issued to the VMM.! 


3b. The VMM receives a create_cache call that includes a pager object as an input argument. 
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3c. The VMM returns a cache object plus a list of cache-rights objects. A cache-rights object is a Spring 
object that represents the right to access a cache object with an encapsulated access right. It is used as a 
secure capability. 


4. The pager returns from the bind call by pointing the VMM to an existing local cache object that caches 


the contents of the memory object. The “pointer” used by the VMM is a cache-rights object and not the 
cache object itself. 


§ The VMM uses the cache-rights object to find the corresponding cache object and completes the origi- 
nal client request by checking the requested access mode against the access mode encapsulated in the 
cache-rights object. 


5.2. Cache-rights object 


The cache-rights objects returned in step 3c above are used as secure capabilities. A cache-rights object 
encapsulates an access right to a cache object and supports one operation: to obtain other cache-rights 
objects that encapsulate a subset of the encapsulated access rights. The VMM supports four possible 
access rights: 


e read-only 

e read-execute 

e read-write 

e read-write-execute 


A cache creation request from the pager includes the maximum access rights of the cache being created. 
The VMM returns at least one cache-rights object that encapsulates the maximum requested access right. 
The holder of the cache-rights object may obtain weaker versions of the object by calling the create_re- 
stricted_sibling operation on the object. For example, a read-only cache-rights object can be obtained from 
a read-write cache-rights object, but a read-write-execute object cannot be obtained from a read-write 
cache-rights object. The rationale behind using the cache-rights object is explained in the next section. 


5.3. Discussion 
In this section we argue for the correctness of the protocol: 


e When a VMM is given a memory object to map, it needs to find a corresponding cache object. The only 
entity it can request this information from is the memory object itself. 


e However, the VMM must be sure that when it asks the memory object, “Give me a cache object that has 
your data,” that the answer points to the correct cache object and not to some other cache object thus 
compromising security. The VMM does not trust pagers to be honest. The VMM trusts pagers only with 
the data they are supposed to manage. 


e Therefore, the VMM protects itself by requiring the pager to return as a result of the bind call a cache- 
rights object and not a forgeable identifier, since a forgeable identifier can give a malicious pager access 
to a cache that it should not control. Similarly, the pager protects itself by retumming a cache-rights 
object and not the actual cache object since a cache-rights object is of use only to the implementor of 


1. The pager first looks up the wm object given the name passed in the original bind call if it does not have the VMM object 


cached already. The name lookup is made on some well-known name server in an authenticated manner, 


2. If a pager does not even handle its own data correctly, then the only losers are those clients that depend on its memory objects. 
Looking up a memory object from a pager in a secure manner is the responsibility of these clients and not the responsibility of the 
VMM. 
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the cache object and to nobody else. Note that a cache-rights object is a Spring object and is not forge- 
able. 


When a pager receives a bind request, the pager needs to know the identity of the caller to be able to know 
whether or not it has an appropriate cache at the calling VMM. The VMM could of course send a VMM 
object in the bind call (e.g. similar to MACH), but such an object would not be very useful since there are 
no global ids in the system. Therefore, the VMM sends its name and not a VMM ob «ct in the bind request. 
It is up to the pager to use the name to look up an authenticated VMM object. Once an authenticated VMM 
object is obtained, the pager can issue a create_cache call knowing with certainty that it is invoking the 
right VMM. Note that pagers can look up an authenticated VMM object once and cache it for future 
create cache calls. 


If the system is structured such that the pager, the VMM, and the original client are on the same node and a 
cache object already exists at the VMM, an address space map request can be satisfied by issuing two local 
object invocations: the address space map call and memory ob ect bind call. Our file system uses such an 
implementation as described in section 6.1. 


5.4 Cache Reclamation 


Pagers may delay deleting unattached caches in the hope of reusing them later on. The virtual memory sys- 
tem tries to retain as many unattached caches as it can. However, as with any resource, the system has to 
impose a limit on the maximum number of unattached caches. Therefore, the VMM has to reclaim some of 
these caches when the limit is reached. 


It is possible that while a pager is returning from a bind operation the VMM may decide to reclaim the 
same cache referenced in the call. Since it is not acceptable to fail the bind call (and the corresponding 
address space map call), the bind protocol needs to be extended to recover from this race. Although this 
race is seldom encountered in practice, a recovery protocol is necessary nonetheless.“ 


The idea of the protocol extension is to execute the bind protocol in lock-step to avoid this race. The bind 
protocol is basically an optimization of the lock-step protocol described below. 


The protocol extension is the following: When the bind call returns, the VMM checks to see if the cache- 
rights object points to a valid cache. If it does not, then instead of failing the map call, it invokes the final - 
bind operation on the memory object, passing in addition to the usual bind arguments a bind-key object 
which has no operations. Note that at this point the VMM does not know whether it has hit a cache recla- 
mation race or it is simply dealing with a malicious/incompetent pager. 


When the pager receives the final_bind call, it is expected to call the VMM passing the bind-key object to 
the create_cache_object_and_bind or the bind_cache call. The pager calls the latter operation when it 
believes that it has a cache at the VMM. If the bind_cache call fails, the pager then calls the create_ca- 
che_object_and_bind operation. 


When the VMM receives either call, it uses the passed bind-key object to identify the outstanding final_ - 
bind call and associates the new cache with that call. A successful execution of a bind_cache or a create - 


3. Alternatively, one could send an encrypted identifier. As with other parts of Spring, we made a conscious decision to avoid 
using encryption and instead used a Spring object. This way we hide encryption, if any, in the support the system provides for 
secure Spring objects and not in application code. 


4. Inpractice, the only time we observe this recovery protocol executing is when a machine reboots faster than a remote pager 
notices the quick reboot. 
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cache_object_and_bind guarantees that a cache is bound to a bind-key object and that this cache will not 
be deleted until the bind-key object is deleted. 


When the final_bind call retums to the VMM, it checks to see if a create_cache object _and bind ora 
bind_cache was executed successfully. If so, the original map request is satisfied, otherwise the VMM fails 
the bind and the corresponding map request. 


6. Examples 


6.1 Caching File System 


Spring provides a coherent distributed file system (DFS). When a client resolves a file name through the 

naming system, it receives a file object with the requested access rights. As with other Spring objects, file 
objects can be freely passed around the network. A DFS acting as an external pager handles bind requests 
from the local VMM and remote VMM’s and is responsible for keeping the different caches consistent [3]. 


In a straightforward implementation, if a client obtains a file object that is implemented by a remote DFS, 
all file operations and binds on the file objects result in network RPC’s to the remote DFS, and no caching 
of file attributes or file read/write operations is done. (Of course, the local VMM caches memory-mapped 
contents of the file if the file is mapped locally.) 


To enable caching of file attributes and read/write operations, a caching file system (CFS) is introduced on 
each machine. The main function of the CFS 1s to interpose on remote files when they are passed to the 
local machine as described in [3, 6]. Once interposed on, all calls to remote files end up being intercepted 
by the local CFS (Figure 5). 


An important function of the CFS is to handle bind requests for remote files. When a remote file is mapped 
locally, the VMM invokes the bind operation on the file. Since the file is interposed on by the CFS, the 
CES receives the bind. The CFS proceeds by returning to the VMM a cache-pager channel to the remote 
DFS. Therefore, all page-ins and page-outs from the VMM go directly to the remote DFS. 


The CFS also caches all file attributes from the remote file system and cooperates with the remote file sys- 
tem to keep them coherent using its own attribute coherency protocol. Finally, the CFS services read/write 


Local Machine Remote Machine 


file attributes & 





Figure 5. Using CFS to cache remote file objects 


File objects exported by the remote DFS are cached by the local CFS. All files operations are ser- 
viced by the CFS, and all paging operations go to the remote DFS where the disk is located. File 
read/write operations are serviced from memory cached by the local VMM. 
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requests by mapping the file into its address space and reading/writing the data from/to its memory (thus 
utilizing the local VMM cache for caching the data). 


The CFS utilizes the separation of the memory object from the pager object to ensure that all VMM page- 
in and page-out requests go directly to the pager object implemented by the remote file system, while at the 
same me handling all file (and memory object) operations locally. 


Therefore, using the CFS, all file operations including bind requests are handled locally. However, the CFS 
is optional. If it is not running, remote files are not interposed on and all file operations go to the remote 
DFS. Reference 3 describes in detail the architecture and implementation of the file system. 


6.2 Stacking File systems 


Spring provides an extensible file system architecture that allows for a file system to be composed (or 
stacked) on top of other file systems [7]. A file system normally acts as a pager by implementing pager and 
memory objects. It can also act as a cache manager (similar to a VMM) by implementing cache objects. 


A goal of the extensible file system architecture is to allow new file systems to be implemented using other 
file systems, without necessarily re-implementing all the functionality provided by the existing file sys- 
tems. The separation of the memory object from the pager object allows a file system to implement the 
memory object (the file) without implementing a corresponding pager object. A file system can relegate 
paging services to an underlying file system, by forwarding an incoming bind request to the underlying 
file. 


We have found the separation of the memory object from the pager object very useful in implementing 
stackable files. For example, a file system that exports local files through some private protocol (e.g. AFS 
[8]) can handle remote bind requests itself, while forwarding local binds to the underlying file system as 
shown in Figure 6. More details are available in [7]. 


remote binds are handled 


— y local binds 
by AES itself ae 3 AFS 


AFS forwards 
local binds to DFS 


= 
file; ; DFS 


| Cl | VMM 


Figure 6. Stacking AFS ontop of DFS 






e Local binds to filears are forwarded to the corresponding fileprs. Thus, local clients of file,rs use the same 
cache (C1) as clients of fileprs and AFS is not involved in local page-in/out requests for file ars. 
e Remote binds to AFS are handled by AFS itself. AFS acts as a cache manager to DFS by establishing a pager 


object (P2) - cache object (C2) pair. Remote page-in/page-out requests to AFS result in requests made by 
AFS to DFS through P2-C2 connection. 


e AFS handles read/write requests on file,ps by mapping file, ps in its address space and reading/writing the 
data directly in memory. 
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7. Related Work 


There are several systems that provide rich virtual memory subsystems that support the notion of external 
pagers [5, 9, 10]. In this section we concentrate on discussing the notion of separating the memory from 
the pager objects as it relates to MACH and CHORUS. (See [1, 2, 6, 7] for other comparisons of Spring, 
MACH and CHORUS.) 


7.1 MACH 


The MACH operating system has a virtual memory system that supports an external pager interface [5]. 
Unlike MACH, Spring separates the memory object from the object used for paging operations (the pager 
object). In MACH these two objects are one and the same although they provide different functionality: 
the first encapsulates access to a (logical) piece of memory while the other is used to obtain the physical 
underlying memory. 


Spring also differs from MACH in that Spring provides different views on the same memory. To achieve a 
similar effect in MACH one has to: 


a. have a copy of the data per memory object and force the pager to copy the data between the dif- 
ferent memory objects even on the same machine, or 


b. develop a protocol based on a third trusted agent that sits between the system and the client (e.g., 
see [5], page 103), or 


c. modify the external pager interface, perhaps along the lines of our system. 


As a final difference, file objects in Spring support read and write operations. As mentioned in [5], a holder 
of a MACH memory object may read and wnite its contents by using the paging operations provided by the 
object. To do so, however, requires the client to act effectively as a VM system, engaging the pager in the 
memory object’s paging and initialization/termination protocols. In practice, UNIX applications on 
MACH access files through an emulation library that maps the file in the process’ address space [12]. 


Although one may argue that it is cheaper to access the file by mapping it rather than by reading/writing to 
it (which probably requires someone to map it somewhere anyway), we wanted in Spring to retain the abil- 
ity to issue read/write requests on the file object directly. The file interface in Spring inherits from the 10 
interface, and any operation that expects an 10 stream may be passed a file. Therefore, clients that expect a 
stream will act on the file as a stream, issuing read and write operations on the file object directly without 
going through an emulation layer. 


7.2 CHORUS 


The memory segment in CHORUS is similar to MACH’s memory object. Segments are managed by mem- 
ory mappers that provide operations to page-in and page-out the segment [9]. A segment may be memory 
mapped or explicitly read and written through CHORUS system calls [11]. Basically, all segment opera- 
tions are sent to the mapper’s port. 


The CHORUS/MixX V.4 subsystem adds a local mapper per-node in addition to a global mapper [11]. 
These mappers cooperate with the file managers to provide consistent access to files in a distributed sys- 
tem. When a file is opened by the CHORUS process manager (PM), the file system contacts the global- 
mapper to construct a so-called coherent capability that is returned to the PM. Paging calls on this capabil- 
ity are then routed to the local mapper which in turn forwards the call to the remote global mapper if the 
data is not available locally. 
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The local mapper serves a different function from our CFS. CFS is used to intercept operations on remote 
files, and is not involved in paging operations, due to the separation of the memory and pager objects. The 
local mapper on the other hand is consulted on all paging operations. It is not clear from [11] how and if 
file attribute caching is done in CHORUS/MiX V.4. 


8. Conclusions and Future Work 


We have designed and implemented a virtual memory system for a general-purpose operating system that 
emphasizes object-oriented interfaces, security, and distribution. The virtual memory system separates the 
memory abstraction from the interface that provides the actual data. The VM system provides an architec- 
ture for efficient sharing of memory in a secure manner, and for building distributed extensible file sys- 
tems. 


The notion of separating the memory abstraction from the paging interface is simple but powerful. We 
have found the separation of the memory and pager objects to be very useful in the implementation of sev- 
eral pagers. 


Although somewhat orthogonal to separating the memory object from the pager object, we also found that 
it is very useful to be able to encapsulate the access right in the memory object and still allow distinct 
memory objects to use the same cached memory. Finally, the ability to directly issue read and write opera- 
tions on files (separate from paging operations) is important in an object-oriented system where files are 
also 10 streams. 


All functionality described in this paper has been implemented and is part of the base Spring system. The 
system currently runs on several uniprocessor and multiprocessor SPARCstation models. All system 
servers including the kernel are multi-threaded and are written in C++. 


We are continuing our work in virtual memory and the file system. We are currently implementing new file 
system layers as part of our extensible file system work, and evaluating and tuning the performance of the 
System. 
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